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THE EXIT OF AN 


EW events of the present day 
have created a greater amount 

. of interest among our citi- 
zens, than the knowledge that 
another old landmark is to give 
way before the march of improve- 
ment. In the place of the well 
proportioned and stately building 
which all had come to look upon 
with the most affectionate regard, 
there will be seen in the future a 
magnificent pile rearing its head 
high towards the heavens, which, 
like the departing glory of the 
past half century, will become not 
only a credit to our city, but a 
monument to the forethought and 
ability of those who have taken in 
hand the construction of this 
colossal enterprise. 

As we are writing this, crowds 
are thronging the portals, stair 
cases and corridors of the old 
Tremont House, to witness its 
last life struggles, and to carry 
away with them some little me- 
mento of remembrance. Possibly 
there may be among this moving 
mass of humanity some to whom 
the old house was endeared by af- 
fection for a former inmate or for 
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something which has appealed to 
their feeling of regret at the pass- 
ing away of so prominent an object 
upon which they had cast their 
eyes from childhood. That these 
purchases will be cherished, homely 
as perhaps many of them may be, 
who can doubt ? 

Nothing reminds us more of the 
changes in the manners and cus- 
toms of a city than the progress 
which has been made in its inns 
and taverns. From the sanded 
floor of the tap room where, in the 
early days, old friends met to par- 
take of their mugs of ale and to 
smoke their churchwardens, to 
chat over the news of the day and 
to listen to the adventures of a 
once in a while traveller, we have 
passed on to the hotel of to-day 
with its sumptuous surroundings. 
As towns and cities grew, travel- 
ling increased, as did the wants, of 
the travellers. That which suited 
one generation was rejected by’ its 
successor, and so matters went on 
in this good city until it became 
an actual necessity that a house of 
entertainment should be erected in 
‘Boston which would be an orna- 
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ment not only in its outward ap- 
pearance, but in its interior ar- 
rangements. The idea was seized 
upon and carried into execution in 
1828, when there sprang into ex- 
istence the first building which 
may be said to have met the occa- 
sion — the Tremont House — the 
pioneer first-class hotel in America. 

The edifice was erected by the 
subscriptions of the following Bos- 
ton merchants and others, whose 
names, as a matter of record, are 
given in full. The first two upon 
the list were Peter C. Brooks and 
David Sears, who each subscribed 
$10,000 to the undertaking ; then 
followed, with sums varying in 
amount, the honored names of 
Harrison Gray Otis (mayor of 
Boston, 1829-32), Samuel Apple- 
ton, Thomas Handyside Perkins; 
James Perkins, Andrew E. Bel- 
knap, Josiah Bradlee, A. & A. 
Lawrence, Nathan Appleton, Ed- 
mund Dwight, Robert G. Shaw, 
Patrick T. Jackson, William Ap- 
pleton, William Lawrence, John 
C. Jones, Thomas B. Wales, James 
K. Mills & Co., Dr. George C. 
Shattuck, Stanton, Fisk & Nichols, 
Joseph Coolidge, Ebenezer T. 
Andrews, Giles Lodge, Whitwell, 
Bond & Co., Richard D. Tucker, 
Daniel P. Parker, Israel Munson, 
John Hurd, Jr., Edward Tucker- 
man, Richard Fletcher, Henry B. 
Rogers, George & Thomas Searle, 
Joshua Clapp, George W. Pratt, 
Waterson, Pray & Co., Coolidge, 
Poor & Heard, Lane, Lamson & 
Co., Whitney, Cabot & Co., Liver- 
more & Duson, James Read & Co., 
Wells & Co., Grant & Seaver, 
James W. Page, Mitchell & Free- 
man, Parker, Blanchard & Co., 
Bullard & Barrett, Merriam & 


Brigham, Jeremiah Fitch, John C. 
Lee, John A. Lowell, Tileston & 
Brown, Charles Bradbury, Freder- 
ick Tudor, Daniel Safford, Isaac 
Stevens, E. A. & W. Winchester, 
Josiah Quincy (mayor of Boston, 
1823-29), Joshua Davis, Benjamin 
B. Mussey, Samuel H. Babcock, 
Daniel Denny, Fairbanks & Lor- 
ing, Joseph P. Bradlee, Cornelius 
Coolidge, Thomas Whitmarsh, 
Montgomery Newell, Elisha Parks, 
Lorenzo Draper, Nathaniel R. 
Sturgis, William Thompson, Ben- 
jamin Loring, Ebenezer Chadwick, 
Samuel Fales, David Lowe, Kilham 
& Mears, Israel Bangs, Arthur 
French, Dana & Fenno, W. & J. 
Tuckerman, Francis Skinner & Co., 
Trott & Bumstead, Henry Gassett, 
Isaac McLellan, Samuel Perkins, 
Charles J. Cazenove, Cutter & 
Hammond, Grant & Daniel, Jacob 
Hall, Charles Wells (mayor of 
Boston, 1832-34), Henry Rice, 
Henry Hovey, William Shimmin, 
Benjamin French & Co., George 
Hallet, Isaac Danforth, James 
Means, Thomas Dennie & Co., 
Samuel May, Samuel T. Arm- 
strong (mayor of Boston, 1836, 
and subsequently lieutenant and 
acting governor of the state), 
Samuel A. Eliot (mayor of Bos 
ton, 1837-40), William H. Eliot, 
Edmund Munroe, John F. Loring, 
S.J. Williams & Co., Jackson & 
Lincoln, John K. Simpson, Rice & 
Thaxter, John L. Gardner, Thomas 
Lamb, John Wilson, John D. Wil- 
liams, John Parker, Otis Everett, 
Samuel Dorr, Israel Dorr, Israel 
Thorndike, John Hubbard, Wil- 
liam Prescott. A worthier list of 
names has never been seen attached 
to any public enterprise in Boston. 

The corner stone of the Tre- 
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mont House was laid July 4, 
1828, and the building, under the 
superintendence of William Hay- 
ward Eliot, was completed Oc- 
tober, 1829. It was opened to 
the public on the 16th of that 
month, and the event was cele- 
brated by a grand subscription 
dinner to about 120 persons, prin- 
cipally merchants. His honor the 
mayor, Josiah Quincy, presided, 
and among the gentlemen present 
were Judge Joseph Story, Daniel 
Webster, Benjamin Gorham, Ed- 
ward Everett, John Reed of Barn- 
stable —the three last named be- 
ing then members of Congress 
and Peter C. Brooks. The speech 
of Mr. Everett was so felicitous 
that it is worthy of reproduction. 
He said among other things: — 

« And thus, sir, I am_ brought 
from this long digression to the 
sentiment which I intend to pro- 
pose to the company, and which, 
though not from Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, is certainly not of the 
most recent age. This noble 
house is erected mainly for the 
accommodation of travellers, a 
class of men who I think fill an 
important place in society, a sort 
of animated circulating medium, 
capable of rendering important aid 
in transacting the business of the 
remote sections of the country. 

“In the erection of this hotel 
the Bostonians have certainly 
shown that they think the .wor- 
shipful company of travellers 
ought to be as well bestowed as 
circumstances admit. This ought 
the rather to be done, if, as has 
been said, we are peculiarly a trav- 
elling people; and we derive a 
warrant for this habit or propensity 
from the very circumstances under 
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which the country was discovered 
and settled. 

« But not, sir, to engage in the 
discussion of this point, and with- 
out farther preface, I will, with 
your leave, propose a toast: ‘The 
memory of Columbus. The father 
of American travellers, who 
thought the world too narrow 
for him, even before he was sure 
there was any other; who crossed 
the unknown Atlantic for a trip 
of pleasure, and discovered a new 
continent for his watering place.’ ”’ 

Since the destruction by fire, in 
1818, of the old Exchange Coffee 
House which stood in Congress 
Square, no house had been built 
in Boston worthy the name of 
hotel, and it was the source of 
much regret to the travelling pub- 
lic, as well as to the citizens, that 
there was absolutely no house of 
entertainment at which the numer- 
ous visitors to the city could be 
properly entertained. The subject 
began to receive the attention of 
the Boston public, until finally the 
legislature of 1824-25 incorpor- 
ated a company for the purpose of 
constructing “a building or build- 
ings to be used as a public hotel,” 
with authority to hold property to 
the amount of #500,000. For 
three years no progress was made 
towards the accomplishment of the 
project except to organize the com- 
pany. In the spring of 1828 a 
subscribers’ fund was raised and 
the building of the Tremont House 
became an assured fact. A writer, 
upon the completion of the build- 
ing in 1829, said: “The general 
effect of the exterior of the Tre- 
mont House is imposing from its 
magnitude and its just proportions ; 
and the selection and execution of 
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the decorated parts of the fagade 
exhibit the classical taste of the 
architect, and his judicious adher- 
ence to the established principles 
of Grecian architecture.” 

It is impossible to give in detail 
a description of the entire build- 
ing. The dining-room was said to 
be at the time one of the finest in 
the world, being seventy-three feet 
long, thirty-one feet wide, and fif- 
teen feet high, lighted by six win- 
dows on Beacon Street ; whereas 
the largest dining-room heretofore, 
that of the Bromfield House on 
Bromfield Street, formerly the old 
Indian Queen Tavern, the site of 
which covered 10,500 feet of land, 
was but forty-eight feet by twenty- 
eight feet. 

The sanguine expectations 
which the original proprietors en- 
tertained that the establishment of 
a better class of hotel would be 
beneficial as well as ornamental to 
the city were realized, and under 
its first manager, Dwight Boyden, 
son of Simeon Boyden, an old inn- 
keeper of Boston, it was very suc- 
cessful. 

The old house has lived nearly 
to the allotted age of man; it has 
done its work, and has seen its 
best days. It has always been a 
favorite resort for the traveller, 
particularly those from Great 
Britain, who found in the Tremont 
the comfort which they felt was 
necessary to them, and which could 
rarely be obtained out of their own 
“tight little isle.’ Its landlords 
were the very princes of good fel- 
lows. After Boyden came Leverett 
& Tucker, then John L. Tucker 
assisted by Mr. Jonas Whitcomb, 
of whom it was said that his ear 
was so acute that he had only to 
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hear a bell, to tell the number of 
the room to which it belonged. 

When the coaches came in from 
Worcester and Providence — for 
in the early days of the hotel there 
were no railroads running out of 
Boston, the only conveyance being 
the old stage coach, these land- 
lords came to the doors of the 
Tremont, and waited upon their 
guests, and welcomed them to the 
comforts of their house, just the 
same as Jennings, of whom the 
older New Yorkers must have a 
vivid remembrance, did at every ar- 
rival at the old City Hotel, and as 
William J. Bunker did, when he 
was landlord of the Mansion 
House on Broadway. 

In many respects it is doubtful 
if modern hotel keeping is an im- 
provement over the old way of do- 
ing things, when the landlord 
knew every one who came to his 
house and had a pleasant word for 
him. If there be one man in the 
world of whom the general travel- 
ler is ignorant it is the landlord of 
to-day; and as there are no old- 
fashioned inns or taverns to go to 
we must perforce abide by the 
affliction. Surely had Shenstone 
been able to look into futurity at 
the management of certain modern 
hotels he would not have written 
his famous couplet : 

‘©Who’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an inn.” 

A faesimile of the bill of fare of 
the first dinner given in the 
Tremont House, on the 16th of 
October, 1829, has been repro- 
duced for these pages by Mr. 
Louis Prang, the well known 
lithographer. It belongs to Mr. 
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Frederick F. Hassam, a_ well 
known citizen of the old school, 
and an antiquary of rare worth, 
who possesses one of the most val- 
uable collections of historical relics 
in New England: and this is his 
story of the bill of fare. His 
father, being a New Hampshire 
tavern keeper, came to Boston to 
attend the opening dinner at the 
Tremont. He brought with him 
his wife and young son, who were 
taken into the dining room by Mr. 
Isaac Danforth, one of the sub- 
scribers to the fund, to view the 
tables set for the guests. Such a 
sight had never been seen, and the 
lad’s memory being acute, as it 
has ever remained, he took in this 
wonderful exhibit. The father 


carried his bill of fare home to 
New Hampshire and kept it as a 
memento of, to 


him, a_ great 
occasion. In course of time the 
boy inherited it and here it comes 
to us again after a lapse of sixty- 
five years. 

It is believed that but one other 
copy exists, which belongs to Sam- 
uel M. Barton, Esq., of this city, 
whose father, Major Barton, then 
landlord of the Albion, which was 
on the opposite corner of Tremont 
and Beacon Streets, also attended 
the dinner and saved his bill of 
fare. 

The lithographer of that day 
was William 8S. Pendleton, who in 
1828, visited Germany and secured 
the services of one of the best 
workmen in that time, one Bisch- 
bou, well known in the past to 
some now living of an older gener- 
ation. The original bill was writ- 
ten by Pendleton himself with 
lithographic transfer ink upon pre- 
pared paper, and then transferred 


upon lithographic stone and printed 
therefrom. This work of Pendle- 
ton is believed to be the first litho- 
graph of handwriting ever trans- 
ferred in this country, and if so it 
has an additional value. Pen- 
dleton was succeeded in the busi- 
ness of lithography by the late 
B. W. Thayer of glorious memory, 
for many years one of the propri- 
etors of the present Boston Theatre. 

In the days of Dwight Boyden 
and John L. Tucker, the service 
in the dining room was as elabor- 
ate as the steps and figures in an 
old fashioned minuet. The waiters 
filed into the upper end of the 
room, where the landlord stood 
with a long white apron around 
him, and carving knife and fork 
in hand; and at the sound of a 
bell one seized upon a quantity of 
plates, another knives, a_ third 
forks, the fourth a lot of large soup 
spoons, and a fifth, the smalier 
spoons. At the second sound 
of the bell they moved into line, 
and at the third, marched with 
sedate steps behind the chairs of 
the guests, and simultaneously the 
bearers of plates, knives, forks and 
spoons, with a flourish of the hand, 
placed the different articles upon 
the table before the guests, and 
then gracefully stepped back into 
line ready to carry out their orders. 
In the meanwhile the landlord was 
carving. And not only this pa- 
rade but similar customs were kept 
up not only here but throughout 
the country, until the table d’hote 
system was abolished. 

There was another custom in the 
early days of the Tremont, as well 
as in other houses of entertain- 
ment, which must seem singu- 
lar to the young of the present 
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day. There was always a lot of 
slippers, of various hues and sizes, 
arranged in a row in the office for 
the accommodation of the guests, 
during the day or evening. The 
high top boots were removed and 
taken away to be blacked or 
greased, the feet were tucked 
into easy slippers, and the next 
morning the traveller appeared, 
removed his slippers to their ac- 
customed place and received his 
boots in exchange. 

In 1855 Mr. J. W. Pitcher, 
whose features are so familiar to 
our citizens, was appointed cus- 
todian of the Tremont House wine 
cellar and necessarily of the bar, 
and he so arranged and man- 
aged the latter that it be- 
came one of the most attractive re- 
sorts in the city. Under this 


gentleman’s charge it obtained 


that reputation for excellence in 
every respect that was maintained 
until he retired after a service of 
seventeen years. The location of 
the bar forty years ago was where 
it has been of late years, on the 
corner of Beacon and Tremont 
Streets. In 1869 it was changed 
to the other end of the building 
where the flower store was, and in 
1872 it was changed back to its 
original location. The then land- 
lords were Bingham, Wrisley & 
Co., who established a ladies’ café 
at the southerly end of the build- 
ing which, took in the rooms for- 
merly used for bar and kitchen. 


After the great Boston fire in 


1872 the well-known firm of 
Jacobs & Deane opened a tailor- 
ing establishment where the café 
had been, and they remained there 
from two to three years, finally 
moving to the corner of Washing- 
ton and Bromfield Streets. 
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Every New Year’s day, during 
Mr. Pitcher’s management of the 
famous cellar and bar, all transient 
boarders in the hotel were served 
with as much sherry as they could 
drink, free of charge, and all the 
regular boarders had, in addition, 
as much egg-nog as they wished, 
which was mixed by Mr. Pitcher 
himself, and the great bowl which 
held it was labelled « Happy New 
Year.” There is little doubt that 
this was one of the early customs 
of the house, as well as of the ear- 
lier inns and taverns. 

On special dinner occasions the 
great punch bowl, of which another 
page furnishes a_ representation, 
which had been given to Dwight 
Boyden by the officers of the sloop 
of war, Peacock, in 1832, was filled 
with punch, and placed at the head 
of the table. It was last placed 
upon a table on the evening of 
Thursday, November 22, when a 
party of fourteen gentlemen par- 
took of the last private dinner held 
in the house. 

Mr. Pitcher retired from the 
control of the wine cellar in 1872, 
prior to which a dinner was given 
to him by five gentlemen, at which 
sixteen bottles of the finest wines 
obtainable were disposed of. 

Since allusion has been made to 
the sloop of war Peacock, which 
fought the last naval battle of the 
war of 1812, mention should be 
made of a very eccentric character 
who from ’38 to ’48, was often a 
boarder and always intimate at 
the Tremont. He was a gray- 
haired man then about sixty whose 
six feet of erect stature and proud 
military bearing made him the ob- 
served ofall observers as he walked 
the streets, until he was one of the 
best known of our citizens. It 
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was to the Tremont he went to 
hold converse with his old com- 
rades, Commodore John Downes, 
Jesse D. Elliot, Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones, Thomas O. Selfridge, Fox- 
hall A. Parker and other naval 
heroes. He was John Percival of 
Dorchester, known throughout the 
navy as “Mad Jack” Percival. 
This daring seaman and most 
courageous man was charged with 
having cut off the head of Presi- 
dent Jackson from the bows of the 
Constitution at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard on the stormy night of 
July 3, 1834, but the offense was 
done by Capt. Samuel Dewey, a 
Cape Cod sailor, so it is said. 
Percival sailed early next morning 
from the Navy Yard in command 
of the United States Sloop Cyane, 
which gave currency to the charge. 
Percival was Commodore Isaac 


Hull’s favorite lieutenant, of whom 
the latter said, “he was the best 
sailor the United States Navy ever 
produced.” 

It was Mad Jack who as sailing 


master under Commodore Lewis 
Warrington carried the United 
States Sloop Peacock into action, 
which terminated in the short 
space of forty-five minutes with 
the capture of the British Brig 
Epervier without the loss of a man 
and but two wounded, while the 
Epervier had twenty-three killed 
and wounded, five feet of water in 
her hold, her main top mast over 
the side, her main boom shot away, 
and her foremast almost cut in two, 
forty-five shot in her hull and 
suffering other damage. Here is 
what Commodore Warrington 
wrote to the Navy Department 
concerning this gray-haired man 
who used to be seen almost daily 
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in the parlor of the old Tremont : 
‘* He handled the ship as if he had 
been working her into a road- 
stead.” To his latest day, “« Mad 
Jack” was as well known to the 
habitués of the Tremont, as the 
house itself. When over sixty- 
five years old he commanded the 
“Constitution” in a three years’ 
voyage around the world, in 
which the writer of this article 
participated. 

In June, 1833, President An- 
drew Jackson visited Boston, ac- 
companied by the secretaries of 
war and the navy, Gen. Lewis 
Cass of Michigan, an old war 
horse of 1812, and Hon. Levi 
Woodbury of New Hampshire, 
father of our esteemed fellow cit- 
izen, Hon. Charles L. Woodbury, 
with Hon. Mr. Poinsett of South 
Carolina. The Tremont was their 
temporary home. There has been 
found no record of any more cele- 
brated guests at an earlier date, 
although if time had allowed to 
look through the travellers’ records, 
there might prehaps have been 
others worthy of mention. 

The occasion of President Jack- 
son’s visit to Boston was the open- 
ing of the new dry dock in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard and the 
docking of the Frigate Constitu- 
tion, or “Old Ironsides.” Com- 
modore Isaac Hull, whose wonder- 
ful escape in that old ship, and 
his victories in her in the last war 
with Great Britian are a part of 
our nation’s history, also was a 
guest at this hotel, as was the vice- 
president, Martin Van Buren, who 
succeeded President Jackson in 
office. 

It has been impossible to ascer- 
tain the occasion of Henry Clay’s 
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visit to Boston, but he was a guest 
here. A more popular hero in the 
eyes of our citizens than “ Harry 
of the West” never lived; so it is 
presumed the occasion must have 
been one of public importance. 

Charles Dickens, on his first 
visit to America, in 1842, in the 
Cunarder Britannia, which occu- 
pied eighteen days in crossing, 
instead of six, as now, stopped at 
the old Tremont, for, in an inter- 
view with the press he said : ** The 
hotel, a very excellent one, is 
called the Tremont House. It has 
more galleries, colonnades, piazzas 
and passages than I can remember 
or the reader would believe.” He 
was honored with a public dinner. 

The year previous the Prince 
De Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, was a guest 
here. He came over to New York 


in the frigate La Belle Ponle, the 
same which, under his command, 
conveyed the ashes of Napoleon 


the Great from St. Helena to 
France. The prince was also 
honored by a grand ball in Faneuil 
Hall. 

Alexander Baring, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, who negotiated with Mr. 
Webster the treaty which bears 
his name, was a guest at this house 
in 1842. Also, a little later, the 
Earl of Elgin, governor-general of 
Canada, on his visit to Boston to 
attend the opening of the Grand 
Trunk Bailroad, occupied a suite 
of rooms here. A dinner was 
given him under a great tent on the 
Common, and Governor Everett 
delivered there one of the greatest 
speeches of his life. 

John Randolph of Roanoke, 
with his favorite slave, Juba, was 
a guest here. When asked about 


Juba, without whom he never 
travelled, he said: “Juba is a 
good, very good servant— none 
better — but he will steal.” 

President Tyler and the mem- 
bers of his cabinet were guests at 
this house in June, 1843, their 
visit being the occasion of Web- 
ster’s oration on the completion of 
Bunker Hill monument. Hugh 
S. Legare of South Carolina, who 
succeeded Webster in the cabinet 
as secretary of state, was taken ill 
at the hotel and removed to the 
house of Prof. George Ticknor, on 
Park Street, where he died. 

One of the best known citizens 
of Boston, nearly if not quite, half 
a century ago, was William Jarvis 
Eaton, known by his familiars as 
«“ Jarvie” Eaton. He had been the 
agent of the great banking house 
of Rothschilds at the opening of 
the Tremont, and had resigned the 
position to take charge of the 
affairs of William H. Boardman, 
the well known merchant on India ' 
Wharf, whose ships traversed every 
sea, but whose dealings were prin- 
cipally with the northwest coast of 
America. Mr, Eaton for many 
years, and, I believe, until his 
death, was a resident at this hotel. 
He was a gentleman of loving heart 
and charitable instincts. Among 
many kind actions he took a lively 
interest in the welfare and educa- 
tion of a beautiful and sprightly 
dancer at the Tremont Theatre, 
Miss Fanny Jones, the daughter 
of Robert Jones, a well known 
scene painter, who died leaving 
his family in destitute circum- 
stances. 

Fanny Jones is well remembered 
by the older theatre-goers as the 
lovely dancer of the Cachuca 
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and the Cracovienne. She suc- 
ceeded in her vocation another 
lovely dancer, Miss McBride. It 
was customary in those days to 
have dancing between the acts or 
after the ending of the longer play. 

The chief clerk at the Tremont 
in the forties was a handsome and 
gentlemanly man named Olmstead, 
always called the “deacon,” who 
was an established favorite of the 
house. He fell in love with and 
married Fanny Jones, who then 
retired from the stage. Boston 
never had a greater favorite than 
this beautiful dancer and accom- 
plished lady. 

Another honored citizen who 
was a resident of the Tremont 
House in its early days was the 
late Stephen H. Williams, one 
of our esteemed and enterprising 
merchants. He and William Jar- 


vis Eaton were brought up to- 
gether in the store of Boardman 


& Pope on India Wharf. Mr. 
Eaton remained in harness and 
Mr. Williams went out to San 
Francisco, one of the band of 
Argonauts of °49. Thence he 
went to the Sandwich Islands and 
formed business relations with the 
late Gen. J. F. B. Marshall of 
Charlestown. So high was the 
reputation of the firm, that these 
gentlemen were selected by the 
government of the Islands as 
arbitrators in one of the most im- 
portant cases ever known there, 
and although their decision was 
against the government, their integ- 
rity was never called in question. 
Mr. Williams used to say that the 
habits of his friend Mr. Eaton were 
so well known to the employees of 
the Tremont, that he had never oc- 
casion to ring his bell. 
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The proprietors of the Tremont 
House, so said Mr. Williams, did 
not require Mr. Boyden to pay 
rent for the first year’s occupancy, 
for the reason that the undertaking 
was a venture; nothing like it 
had been tried before and it might 
prove a failure; and it was not 
until the books had been examined 
by a committee, that the rent for 
the past year and for the balance 
of the lease, was fixed upon. 

An actor of world-wide exputa- 
tion, Edwin Forrest, made his 
home at the old Tremont when 
visiting Boston on his theatrical en- 
gagements ; and here during those 
occasions, his friend the late James 
Oakes, known to the then theat- 
rical world as “« Acorn,” the dram- 
atic critic of the New York Spirit 
of the Times, used to be constantly 
in his company. Daily and even 
nightly after the play at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, which was opposite 
the hotel, would these two, ever 
the strongest of friends, meet in 
the player’s parlor, and _ there 
would be heard the deep voice of 
Forrest as he would repeat to his 
friend the critic the points of the 
play as they should have been 
given. Every one knew the ami- 
able and gentle hearted * Acorn ” ; 
he had not an enemy in the world. 
He was a learned critic and he did 
more to establish the reputation of 
Forrest by his writings in the old 
Spirit when William T. Porter 
was at its helm, than probably any 
other writer of his day. Such men 
as James Oakes, the most intimate 
of all of Edwin Forrest’s friends, 
are rare. 

One of the loveliest women and 
most charming singers of her day 
was Fortunata Tedesco, the prima 
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donna of Marti’s Havana opera 
troupe, which on its way to 
New York from Cuba in a sailing 
vessel put into this port by stress 
of weather, and appeared at the 
Howard Atheneum in 1847 with 
unexampled success, being the first 
representation of Italian opera in 
Boston. This great artiste re- 
mained at this house during her 
stay in the city. 

There were doubtless many 
others more or less celebrated who, 
in the earlier days of the hotel, 
made this their temporary home, 
and later we know of those who 
have lived a more or less number 
of years within these walls, and 
who will feel sad enough when the 
Jast stone tumbles to the ground. 
To them the life here has been a 
home — not merely an inn, where 
one simply stops for refreshment 
and a lodging, but a spot they 
have grown to love, and which 
they will know no more forever. 

Another figure well known to 
Bostonians from 1888 to 1841 was 
Maj. Richard Haughton, the pro- 
prietor and editor of the great 
Whig journal of the day, the Bos- 
ton Atlas. He was a resident of 
the Tremont House for a number 
of years until his death there in 
1841. Major Haughton was about 
to leave the hotel to take a carriage 
for East Boston to go on board 
the Cunard steamer as bearer of 
dispatches to the English govern- 
ment, when he fell back, dying, 
into the arms of his dear friend, 
Mr. Alfred T. Turner, our present 
city treasurer. A few moments 
before he fell back he said, « I am 
going to the Eternal City,” mean- 
ing that_he was going to visit 
Rome. 
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Major Haughton was one of the 
best beloved men in our city, and 
probably exerted more political in- 
fluence for the old Whig party than 
any other man who can be named. 
He was, in fact, a political power. 
It was amusing to see the Atlas, 
under Haughton, and the Post, 
under Col. Charles G. Greene, 
throw mud at each other in their 
respective columns, although in 
private life the two men were 
intimate friends. 

In the Harrison election of 1840, 
Major Haughton was selected from 
Boston as one of the presidential 
electors from this state, and, as 
was customary, gave the dinner at 
the Tremont House to the Massa- 
chusetts electoral college. This 
dinner was pronounced the most 
elaborate which had been given in 
Boston up to that time, and it 
materially added to the reputation 
of the house, which had then be- 
come famous for its wonderful 
menus. 

Another of our esteemed fellow 
citizens who forty years ago took 
up a residence at the old Tremont 
was Mr. Chester Guild, who 
does not appear to have suffered 
in any way from the locality, for 
he walks as erect as though he 
were in the heyday of youth. 
Few of us have forgotten the gen- 
ial Col. Henry C. Brooks, or Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel E. Sawyer, or the 
Misses Snow, or in earlier days 
Gen. Chas. H. Peasley, collector: 
of the port under Franklin Pierce, 
or William C. Macready, the 
tragedian, who had rooms here 
when in 1844 he performed an en- 
gagement with Charlotte Cushman 
at the Melodeon. Our fellow citi- 
zen, Charles F. Smith, Esq., and 
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his wife have been residents at the 
Tremont for the past thirteen 
years, and their leaving was like 
the breaking up of a home, so 
pleasant had been their experience. 

Another honored. name, that of 
Paran Stevens, deserves special 
mention in connection with the 
Tremont House, of which he was 
the successful landlord from 1852 
till about 1863, when the lease 
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Orson H. Thornton, who still is in 
harness at the Revere, after a 
length of service in hotel life of 
nearly half a century. 

Col. Paran Stevens was a born 
landlord, as his successful career at 
the New England, Revere, Tre- 
mont, Fifth Avenue (New York 
City) and the Continental of Phil- 
adelphia shows. He was the first 
to make hotel keeping a business. 


ROOM 29, OCCUPIED BY CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHERS, 


passed into the hands of Col. Wil- 
liam Bingham and Frank Wrisley, 
the latter afterward the manager of 
the Victoria Hotel, New York. 
Colonel Stevens was first known 
to our citizens as the proprietor of 
the New England House in 1841 
or *42. From the New England 
House he went, in 1847, to the 
Revere, which he also managed 
successfully, and then to the 
Tremont, accompanied by Col. 


The idea which he practised upon 
so successfully, was to give full 
value for every dollar which he re- 
ceived. His table was always 
served with the best of eatables, 
and the lover of good wines is for- 
tunate if he can obtain to-day any 
of the stock which Colonel Stevens 
imported while he was landlord of 
the Tremont. 

There was one man who was a 
guest of the Tremont in its earlier 
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days, and occasionally of the Re- 
vere, whenever he strayed from 
his farm at Marshfield to the city 
—a great man, the greatest states- 
man America has ever produced, 
who almost in stature, certainly in 
mental calibre, stood, like King 
Saul, head and shoulders higher 
than any of the people. Daniel 
Webster, the intellectual giant, the 
champion of the Union and the 
expounder of the Constitution, 
made this house his home. Here 
he loved to rest and receive his 
friends, and here he wrote some of 
his undying speeches and orations, 
of which the strong, vigorous lan- 
guage will stand as a model of 
Saxon, pure and undefiled, for all 
time. 

Among the emphatic commands 
which the great law giver, Moses, 
left as an inheritance to the chil- 


dren of Israel on the plains of 
Moab, shortly before his death, 


was one in these words: “ Thou 
shalt not remove thy neighbor's 
landmark, which they in olden 
time have set in thine inheritance.” 
And that this command was obeyed 
by the strict, God-fearing Hebrews 
for ages, there is no sort of doubt 
from the monumental and other 
signs which still exist. A land- 
mark in those ancient times was 
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anything set up to establish bounds 
or limits, perhaps merely a stone. 
But in more modern times the 
word has a somewhat different and 
weightier meaning : it is something 
which from association the people 
look upon with affection. Moses, 
the wise legislator, was not opposed 
to the progress of his people, for 
in all his writings we find the 
strongest evidence of fatherly care. 
What he did mean to inculcate 
was as far as possible the saving of 
metes and bounds, and perhaps 
mile stones and ancient works of 
art from wanton and wicked de- 
struction. The work of man’s 
hands he well knew was not to 
stand in the way of improvement, 
but to give way to the needs of 
the general good. And so it has 
been from the time of Moses to the 
present day, the old shall give 
way to the new. 

From the foundation of the 
beautiful building which has for 
so long been a pleasure to our 
eyes, there will come forth a build- 
ing as beautiful and as well adapt- 
ed to present needs, as the pioneer 
of modern hotels —the Tremont 
House — was in its day and gener- 
ation. 

BenJ. F. STEVENS. 
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OME six months ago the Lon- 
don Graphic announced that 

a competition open to all 
amateur photographers, would be 
held under its auspices, the awards 
to be made on December 1. The 
response to this offer was some- 
thing entirely unexpected and _ be- 
yond all the anticipation of the 
editor. Instead of a few hundred 
photographs being sent in to that 
journal, nearly fifteen thousand 
prints were forwarded by amateurs 
all over the world. As each com- 
petitor was limited to six prints, 
there were at least 2,500 individu- 
als represented. Five prizes were 


awarded, and forty-six awards of a 
diploma and a small fee were 


given in addition. Boston was 
represented in the contest, and re- 
ceived its award in the work of 
Mr. Walter G. Chase, a member of 
the Boston Camera Club, who en- 
tered a series of studies represent- 
ing some types of Boston woman- 
hood. Three of these types THE 
BosTONIAN presents to its readers, 
together with two other studies 
which illustrate the work of this 
artist. 

As is the case in articles of 
wearing apparel and nearly all 
things which contribute to our 
wants, fashions change in portrait 
photography. This is not to be 
attributed alone to the develop- 
ments in science which render the 
technical effect more perfect ; but 
even as when some artist displays 
an entirely original line of work, 


and finds followers, so in photog- 
raphy, which is now being classed 
as one of the fine arts, certain 
artists possessed’ of great original- 
ity have founded what might be 
termed different schools. Take a 
series of portrait photographs be- 
ginning with the early ferrotype 
reproductions of Daguerre and 
those who immediately followed 
him, and compare these with a 
series of portraits taken by the 
best photographers during inter- 
vals of ten years, and consider 
their merit entirely aside from the 
question of technique. In _ the 
earlier efforts will be noticed a 
style which much resembles that 
of portrait painters of that period, 
although lacking a great deal in 
the artistic quality. And this is 
but natural, for those who were 
developing the first stages of pho- 
tography, were men of science, and 
were largely limiting themselves to 
finding the different chemicals and 
formule which would bring forth 
the image upon the plate. After 
an interval of twenty years, the 
next photograph in the series 
shows a decided improvement in 
the artistic effect. The science had 
then been so far advanced that the 
student was able to give more of 
his time to the artistic element 
than to the technique. 

This improvement continued 
until about twelve years ago, when 
a most radical change was brought 
about. Photography took an 
enormous stride; the old wet 
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plate process had been superseded 
by the invention of dry plates; 
the long time exposures gave way 
to-instanianeous work, and by the 
invention of the amateur, Mr. East- 
man, of Rochester, a long film con- 
taining numerous exposures was 
carried on a roll, doing away with 
the weight of glass plates. These 
inventions were more directly in 
the mechanical line of photog- 
raphy; but hand in hand with 
these, came the discovery of 
bromide paper, by which it was 
possible to reproduce the pictures 
upon a matt surface, instead of the 
albumen prints with the glossy 
surface, which had always been 
the pride of photographers. To 
the artistic element, engaged in 
photography, this was a great dis- 
covery; but it is only quite re- 
cently that the public at large have 


commenced to appreciate the su- 
periority from an artistic stand- 
point, of these prints, which may 
be made to closely resemble a 


sepia or India ink sketch. One of 
the leaders in this class of work 
applied to portrait photography, 
was Mr. Cox, of New York, whose 
portraits have a distinctive feature 
which marks them anywhere. 

The peculiar shady effect of this 
class of work is obtained by print- 
ing on plain paper and imposing 
over the negative, one or more 
plates of glass which causes the 
rays of light to refract somewhat 
in passing through, and produces 
an effectalmost analogous to India 
ink. Mr. Benjamin Kimball, a 
Boston amateur, has followed out 
this line of work,and has _pro- 
duced studies whose artistic merits 
have called forth much notice ; 
and there is perhaps no ‘amateur 
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photographic club whose members 
have devoted themselves so 
thoroughly to the artistic side of 
photography in portraiture, as the 
members of the Boston Camera 
Club. So much has this artistic 
spirit, which amateurs may be said 
to have beenthe means of inaug- 
urating, made its influence felt up- 
on the community, that the public 
at large demand portrait work 
printed upon matt surfaces. But 
there are still those who will ask 
the amateur who thinks he has 
produced something artistic, whe- 
ther he cannot make “ those shiny 
pictures.” 

The tendency in portrait photo- 
graphy toward the artistic, is mak- 
ing itself felt especially in the way 
of a departure from the average 
cabinet-size picture, which repre- 
sents the subject with head posed 
and held ina theatrical attitude 
by means of a standard, whose 
very touch makes the sitter uncom- 
fortable. It is certainly most 
flattering to the subject, to be re- 
produced thus in a picture the 
lights and shades of which are 
most carefully adjusted, and whose 
every line and spot of feature has 
been eliminated by the retoucher, 
so that there is absolutely no flaw 
left in the countenance. But 
what artistic merit is there in such 
a portrait, or what index of the 
character of the subject would 
there be to the one who is accus- 
tomed to study character by the 
face? The tendency in portrait 
photography for those who follow 
it for its artistic possibilities, is 
toward restraining the retoucher, 
rather than to have him apply his 
microscope to find the defects 
which must be worked out. Even 
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as the portrait artist paints the 
salient features of the face, and 
leaves somewhat to the imagina- 
tion, and does not mechanically 
paint in every hair of the subject’s 
head, so are our best amateurs 
realizing that the best likeness of 
a person is not produced alone by 
mechanically bringing out the 
most minute points of which a 
microscopic focusing of the lens 
is capable. 

The portrait photographic artist 
labors under a disadvantage which 
his brother artist who works in 
oils, does not appreciate. The 


photographer must arrange every- 
thing exactly as he wishes it to 
appear when the dry plate is ex- 
posed. He cannot paint in a cer- 
tain effect, and if it does not please 
him, cover it up with a few strokes 
of the brush and try again. 


His 
picture must be taken as a whole, 
or not atali. A wrong line in the 
drapery, a shadow thrown in the 
wrong direction, or a movement 
during the exposure of the plate, 
may spoil his picture. 

The one aim of the amateur who 
aspires to become proficient in 
portrait work, should be the capa- 
bility of making an analysis of the 
human face in relation to the char- 
acter of the person. Study the 
authorities on physiognomy from 
Lavater to those of the present 
day, learn the indications of char- 
acter which nature is sure to stamp 
upon the face, and you will have 
the key to success in the way of 
bringing out a good likeness of 
the subject, although it may not 
flatter. 

Next in importance to the 
actual likeness of the face, come 
the accessories, such as drapery 
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and articles surrounding the sub- 
ject. While these are not abso- 
lutely essential to reproducing the 
features, yet the effect of a portrait 
may be greatly improved, or the 
reverse, by the disposal of the 
drapery. This remark, of course, 
is mostly applicable to studies 
from female models. The five 
which accompany this article make 
an excellent illustration of the 
above remark. 

In No. 1, we have a face which 
immediately impressed the writer 
with its similarity to that of the 
well known painting entitled «A 
Neapolitan Boy.” The face has 
sufficient in it to at once attract 
the eye, therefore the drapery 
should not be complicated, and yet 
there must be a little something 
to relieve the expanse of white 
shown by the chest, therefore the 
least bit of drapery is employed, 
by throwing a black piece of 
veiling around the shoulders, and 
relieving the light surface by the 
little locket. 

Now, suppose for a moment the 
artist were to place upon this first 
model the drapery effect shown in 
No. 2. The whole beauty of the 
picture vanishes, and the value of 
a beautiful Italian face is spoiled. 
In this second picture, it is desir- 
able to bring out the artistic 
value of the hair as much as 
possible. The first impulse would 
be to use a very light background 
in order to make the dark hair 
stand out in prominent relief, but 
the reader can judge for himself, 
whether this method of treating 
the hair, by which it flows off and 
melts away into a dark back- 
ground, does not afford a more 
pleasing effect than would be pro- 
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duced by the light background 
method. In regard to the drapery 
by this exceedingly simple arrange- 
ment of lines, the beautiful 
wavy effect of the hair is not 
lessened and the whole presents 
the appearance of being a copy 
from one of the old paintings 
which are seen in many a foreign 
gallery. 

No. 3 admirably shows how the 
same property, which was an old 
opera cloak, and which constitutes 
the drapery in No. 2, has been 
used with a slightly different 
effect. Even the most superficial 
observer can see that this face will 
lose rather than gain, if taken from 
the same position as either of the 
two previous models. 
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In No. 4 an old fashioned white 
silk shawl is made to serve the 
effect of a more complicated form 
of drapery, and in this study there 
is a combination of profile and arm, 
which in reality would not need 
any accessories, but by arranging 
such as are perfectly harmonious, 
a general effect is produced which 
is pleasing to the eye. 

The last of these illustrations 
gives the subject in No. 2 with 
several accessories, which serve to 
make up a study which is not 
intended to be a likeness, but 
merely a fancy sketch adapted to 
the style of the subject. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE BOSTON ART STUDENTS 


ASSOCIATION. 


6é HAT good genii brought 

the inspiration of your 

choice of topic of your 
show?” I asked a stalwart but 
beautiful Eastern youth in silken 
attire of many hues, as he rested, 
leaning against the artistic rough- 
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cast finish of the interior of the 
Grundmann Studios’ hallways, and 
contemplated the success beyond 
even his own calculation, of the 
flood of color rolling and tossing 





FOOTSTEPS OF DAWN—THOMAS L, DREW. 


under our eyes. The momentary 
languor vanished, and with ani- 
mation the young leader made 
answer. 

“The reason for having an 
Oriental Festival at all was most 
evident to those who hold these 
things dear to their hearts. Our 
ait and our art outlook are daily 
becoming more and more realistic, 
and lacking in poetry or idealism. 
The wilds flights of the imagina- 
tion that filled our fathers with 
wonder and delight, are to-day 
354 
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A CHINESE PRINCESS, 


lost sight of that we may have 
photographic reproductions of the 
commonplace ; not that I scorn the 
commonplace. I don’t; I love it, 
but I love it as it lives through the 
dreamy sweetness of Longfellow’s 
verse, and I long to have all sorts 
of subjects as dear to those with 
whom I come in contact as they 
are to me. 

“It is the spirit of the evening 
that makes it all so fine, not the 


individual clothes or the persons 
who wear them. It is the fact 
that for the hour we are back in 
Bagdad or Balsora or the capital 
of the Island of Eben; it matters 
not which is the place chosen. 
We have gone into the life of the 
old fairy stories and are not cold 
Bostonians for to-night.” 

After this eloquent response the 
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CHINESE EMPEROR—MR. BARBOUR... 
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young artist and dramatist mingled 
with the hustling crowd and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

A retrospection of the brilliant 
event is imperfect without these 
quoted words, fraught with such 
deep meaning. They awaken a 
train of thoughts that form a 
prelude to the relation of the 
splendor of a single night. 

Culture is that which belongs to 
a human creature at his best, and 
it is to the artist, he who sees 
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things most perfectly (expressing 
them more perfectly than the rest 
of us), and renders them more 
beautiful by their passing through 
his imagination, that we are 
largely indebted for our civili- 
zation. 

The Greeks were the leaders of 
culture because they were the 
greatest artists the world ever pro- 
duced. As yet we in modern 
Athens are far behind that glori- 
ous race. But what of the signs 
for the long future? We see, ris- 
ing in Boston, a band of generous. 
youth, strongly united in warmest 
sympathy, full of energy, eager in. 
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everything they undertake, with 
mental vivacity, with comprehen- 
sion also for the deep and subtle 
things of art, and with a vigor and 
beauty of health which prove that 
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ful, as youth should be, that we 
gladly acknowledge their leader- 
ship. The elders know that the 
search for that which is most per- 
fect and beautiful in life is long 





RAJAH’S DAUGHTER — MRS. ABBOTT GRAVES, 


they are no strangers to the Greek 
passion for athletics. This brave 
young corps are advancing with no 
blast of trumpets and no flourish 
of conscious leadership. Yet so 
strong are they in their purpose 
and resources, so proud and hope- 


and baffling. But let youth dash 
on in the quest and conquer what 
vantage ground it may. 

We are constantly mistaking 
size, expense, display, for beauty. 
But in these things alone true 
beauty is never captured. Our 
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mistakes will be unprofitable for 
future generations and cover our 
memory with pitying smiles. Let 
us, then, make much of such artis- 
tic fraternities among us, and take 
counsel of them, profiting by their 
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vital enthusiasm for estheticism. 
Let us in return help them by 
allying ourselves to them, the bet- 
ter assimilating their finerinstincts 
of taste and culture. They 
beckon and welcome us into their 
festivals, and with innate delicacy 
and refinement, while not letting 
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us be aware they are teaching us, 
they bring out that which is best 
in us; and with an alluring com- 
bination of artistic, literary and 
dramatic forces, they devise the 
most unique and ingenious enter- 
tainments for our pleasure. 

For several years past we have 
been invited to witness and join 
in festivities that are truly remark- 
able for their originality and mag- 
nificent display. There has been 
nothing of the kind anywhere that 
has approached these peculiarly 
attractive fétes of Boston ; and we 
do not forget “students’ balls” 
and the court revelries of mad 
kings when we say this; they all 
have had their places. But for 
originality of conception and ex- 
ecution, performed by the most 
effective means, yet a charming 
simplicity withal, and with an 
entire absence of the vulgarity and 
riotousness that so often profane 
such fétes, these Artists’ Festivals 
have been unrivalled. 

The specially significant and 
interesting thing about this year’s 
festival was that it was wholly 
the work of the youngest of the 
younger set in art in Boston. 
The nucleus of the B. A. S. A. 
is the knot of pupils of the late 
lamented Otto Grundmann, com- 
prising Holker Abbott, who was 
their first leader, H. W. Bick- 
nell, H. Winthrop Pierce, Miss 
May Hallowell and others, both 
women and men of that stamp and 
generation. 

After the memorial services 
held in the Crowninshield Studio, 
at which the most tender and gen- 
uine feeling for their faithful and 
self-sacrificing teacher, tragically 
cut off in his prime, fused them 














into closer union, they took to 
themselves a more definite purpose 
and a large number of recruits. 
The purpose was to rear a worthy 
memorial to Grundmann in the 
form of an _ institution which 
should perpetuate his spirit in art 
teaching and forward the cause of 
art education in general. 

The recruits embraced the cream 
of Boston art amateurs. The 
fund was forthwith inaugurated 
and augmented by a series of little 
. entertainments rapidly succeeding 
one another. By and by came 
the great festival at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, to which the authori- 
ties of the Museum lent their seal 
and sanction. The costumes were 
of the Renaissance period and the 
guests formed brilliant tableaux 
vivants. It was grandly majestic 
and filled all with marvelling as to 
the life lived by the people of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but it was not ideal and 
lacked a certain subtle mystery. 

But before this last achievement 
was accomplished the B. A. S. A. 
had established itself at its own 
headquarters in its own building, 
which, however, is only a temporary 
home. It seemed a daring and 
perilous undertaking for this club 
of young and mostly impecunious 
students and beginners in art to 
become responsible for the rental 
for fifteen years of the skating 
rink near Copley Square, and the 
valuable land on which it stood. 
But the project was rapidly con- 
summated, the rink was very 
cleverly altered over into the pres- 
ent extensive and convenient com- 
bination of studios and _ public 
halls, all the studios were quickly 
rented, the halls are in frequent 
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use, producing a fair revenue, and 
the present outlook is that at the 
end of the term of years when the 
property reverts to its owners, the 
B. A. S. A. will be possessed of a 
fund of over $25,000, with which 
to found a new and permanent 
Grundmann memorial, probably on 
the general plan of the existing 
Grundmann studios. 

It is, as we have said, one of the 
most gratifying proofs of the vital- 
ity and promise of Boston art that 
the generation just entering on 
the responsibility of upholding the 
spirit and practice of art in this 
city, have shown so much well- 
directed enterprise and ability in 
management and true esprit du 
corps. With such a democratic 
and self-governing institution, the 
spirit of fraternity, which is the 
secret of the predominance of Paris 
in modern art, is sure to thrive, 


‘and with that the “atmosphere ” 


which is so essential to the fruit- 
ful study and prosecution of art 
will be added to the educational 
prestige of Boston. 

It is one of the revenges of time 
that the name of the modest and 
self-effacing Grundmann, whom 
some of the leaders of Boston art 
circles attempted to belittle during 
his faithful service in teaching his 
young people the necessity of hard 
work and sound training in the 
technical foundations of painting, 
has become the head of the corner 
of this art centre of the coming 
century. 

It was suggested in 1893 that 
the festival of 1894 be Egyptian; 
this suggestion was happily 
changed to the more general term 
of Eastern or Arabian Nights’ 
Festival. We say happily, for 
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what characters could be better 
adapted and imitated in a night’s 
frolic than those from the Arabian 
Nights? The wide scope of char- 
acters that are introduced in the 
tales is especially well fitted for a 
festival. Nearly every Eastern 
nation is introduced, thus making 
almost an endless series of cos- 
tumes to choose from. Such a 
choice is beyond criticism, and 
has not been approached in success, 
excepting possibly the Festival of 
’93, where characteristic figures of 
the Middle Ages were represented; 
but they with all their picturesque- 
ness and piquancy lack the ex- 
quisite and gorgeous coloring that 
the Oriental garbs possess. 
Another wise determination was 
the selection of the Grundmann 
Studios for the carnival scene. 
Many thought this would be an 


unfortunate proceeding for various 


reasons ; but this event has 
proved that this building was 
better suited, in almost every way, 
to the occasion than any other 
edifice in the city. The atmos- 
phere of the place is impregnated 
with artist life; the quaint little 
studios which were thrown open 
for the reception of guests and 
later became the scenes of private 
banquets were cosy and inviting 
and lent a homelike air to the 
building. Their compactness was 
a great gain over the more lofty 
grandeur of the Art Museum. 
But the secret of ali was that it is 
the home of this delightful art 
colony. 

The great Copley Hall was 
transformed into the court of the 
Caliph, Haroun Al Raschid, and it 
was before his throne, and in his 
presence that the festivities took 
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place. The amusements were so 
well planned and carried out that 
not a single halt occurred. Every- 
where, the moment one passed the 
portals, one continually encoun- 
tered the most effective groups of 
men and bewitching bevies of 
women. But the whole scene 
was constantly changing and shift- 
ing like a kaleidoscope, and guests 
walked about like curious children, 
tempted to pluck at the beautiful 
colors that fascinated while they 
bewildered the gaze. 

There was an utter absence of 
formality and ceremony in the en- 
tertainment that assured a happy 
termination, yet there was no lack 
of attention or good breeding from 
the beginning up to four o’clock in 
the morning. The comfortable 
gowns, the banishment of chairs 
from the throne room, obliging one 
to loll on divans or sit cross-legged 
on rugs, necessarily put the digni- 
ties of modern life out of the ques- 
tion. The influences of the sur- 
roundings were so powerful that 
they were like a subtle Eastern 
odor stealing upon the senses and 
floating one off into another world. 
One could almost see sweet Sche- 
herezade sitting by the side of her 
Sultan and hear her soft, beguiling 
voice relating those wondrous tales 
that prolonged and finally saved 
her life. 

The Eastern idea was carried 
out with such fidelity that not a 
pair of modern trousers were al- 
lowed in sight, and too much 
credit cannot be given to the com- 
mittee for the enforcement of a 
strict observance of this rule. It 
fulfilled the purpose of the scheme, 
and the blazing mass of color, ever 
fitfully changing, afforded to the 
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artist’s eye a feast that is seldom 
obtainable. No portrayal of an- 
cient life could be more successful 
than was that of the Orient. If, 
instead, the festival had. been 
purely Egyptian in character, 
much vividness of coloring would 
have been lost. Instead of the 
airy effects of Persian and Turkish 
architecture and paintings, only 
the wearisome and oppressive mas- 
siveness of the Nile country would 
have been visible. No, the choice 
for color could not have been more 
wisely made. 

Nothing could have been in 
better taste, than the wall paint- 
ings that decorated Copley Hall. 
They were brilliantly effective 
from their very simplicity. The 
green-tinted walls had been draped 
with white cotton cloth, hanging 
without folds. The ceiling was 


filled with billowy masses of blue 
and white, resembling the sky, 


flecked with clouds. High on the 
walls and standing out with a 
most remarkable clearness that 
more elaborate decorations would 
have lacked, was a series of paint- 
ings, all executed by members of 
the association. Slender Moorish 
arches, with delicate interlacings 
of fretwork, which showed bits of 
blue sky beyond; patches of 
gaudy Eastern flowers festooned 
from a lattice; conventional de- 
signs, that resembled a_ choice 
piece of rare mosaic; Turkish 
arabesques, scrolls and fretwork 
with splotches of color  inter- 
mingled like flaming jewels ; all 
these, on the spotless background, 
gave a realistic setting to the scene, 
and served to heighten the power- 
ful impression which enveloped 
one instantly on entering. 
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In two corners of the hall, 
arches in charming designs were 
erected, approached by rug-covered 
steps; in these recesses little 
groups would form in unconscious 
tableaux ; sometimes fierce war- 
riors with drawn scimitars would 
meet ; another moment and they 
were gone from sight, lost in the 
throng ; again there would be a trio 
of soft-veiled houris ; then staid and 
dignified Chinese officials meeting 
in debate; but all with foreign and 
unfamiliar features, completely 
disguised by the dusky stain and 
unusual dress. 

Midway down one side of the 
hall was the caliph’s throne, a lux- 
urious massing of cushions and 
soft rugs and draperies. Flanking 
the throne on either side were two 
gold lions. Over the throne, 
emblazoned on the wall, were the 
names of the artists who lent their 
talent in decorating the throne 
room ; these names were in large 
quasi Arabic characters. The 
mystical words lent a faraway 
Moorish air to the appointments 
that breathed of the Alhambra, of 
court intrigues, sorcery and the 
despotism of the East. They 
reminded one of the amulets en- 
graved with cabalistic characters 
that must be worn on some part of 
the body as a charm against all 
evil. 

It was noticeable how strictly 
the designers, with young Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue at their head, 
observed in their decorations the 
Oriental rule, keeping the human 
figure out of their work. At the 
farther end of the hall was the 
stage, its curtains formed from 
rich Turkish rugs ; in front of it 
and all dressed in Turkish gowns 
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and caps, the musicians played 
fantastic airs, Turkish jingles, that 
had a singular attractiveness in 
spite of their jerky time and seem- 
ing discords. 

The entrance of the Caliph of 
Bagdad, Haroun Al Raschid, was a 
signal for the opening of the fes- 
tival. This character was assumed 
by Mr. H. Winthrop Pierce, one 
of the ablest and most popular 
members of the B. A. S. A. He 
was attended by his retinue and 
announced by a blast of trumpets ; 
his grand vizier making room for 
him in the hall by waving a huge 
scarlet poppy. Groups and clus- 
ters of fair and dark richly and 
gaily dressed people made deep 
salaams to the potentate as he 
seated himself between the golden 
lions. With wild laughter and 
shouting a band of Arabs rushed 
in, and everyone was called to the 
front to see what booty the valiant 
men had brought. The caliph’s 
costume was gorgeous in the ex- 
treme; one could hardly recognize 
the aristocratic features in their 
disguise. With stately grace he 
mounted his throne and with this 
action the festivities begun. The 
caliph’s courtiers, who acted as 
marshals, then entered the room 
and prostrated themselves before 
the throne; while the graceful 
and vivacious Mr. John C. Abbott, 
grand vizier and master of cere- 
monies, presented prominent guests 
to the caliph. 

The entrance of the Society of 
Architects, representing the Forty 
Thieves, was another prominent 
feature of the early evening; with 
a wild rush and war-cry and a 
brandishing of scimitars they fell 
before the throne, making a start- 
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ling and dramatic diversion in the 
then quiet throng. 

A group of picturesque fellah- 
een or Egyptian water carriers 
formed a series of charming tab- 
leaux about the hall. 

Guests were arriving every mo- 
ment ; there was a constant chang- 
ing about of the figures, and the 
eyes, so unused to the novel sight, 
could not become accustomed, and 
could only gaze, as though a mist, 
upon a many times multiplied 
rainbow. The vast multitude 
moved about, yet without collid- 
ing; in fact it was difficult to 
distinguish friendly faces and for 
a time each moved as if he were 
walking in a dream. The war- 
like Turk and the placid Chinese 
strolled amicably side by side ; the 
sultana of the harem and _ the 
funny booted Japanese lady chat- 
ted in the recess of the kiosk on 
the latest novel. 

The musicians struck up Mo- 
zart’s Turkish march and the com- 
pany knew that the much-talked- 
of play was about to be given. 
There was a gentle movement on 
the part of the guests to obtain 
good places — not in chairs, oh, 
no! everything must be Eastern, 
and the gentlemen in their baggy 
trousers and long gowns labor- 
iously settled, rather ungracefully 
it must be said, with many painful 
grimaces, to the floor. The ladies 
looked cautiously and inquisitively 
at the place they had chosen and 
dropped more gracefully into posi- 
tion. There were a few remon- 
strating murmurs as now and then 
a gauzy veil became entangled in 
a companion’s bangle or a protrud- 
ing dainty foot was for a moment 
sat upon. The waiting for the 
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curtain to rise was saved from 
becoming monotonous by lively 
music, and the arrival of a date 
and fig vender, with an absurdly 
big hat, who peddled his sweets to 
the merry throng. 

Mr. John C. Abbott could not 
have chosen a more suitable plot 
for his romantic little drama. It 
is the story of “The Fair Persian,” 
and is adapted from one of the 
Arabian Nights tales. The scene 
is laid in the city Balsora, in the 
palace of the Vizier Khacan, and 
gives with a passionate fervor the 
wooing of the vizier’s son, Noured- 
din, and the “Fair Persian.” 
The part of the prince was taken 
by Mr. Abbott, who portrayed it 
with both a manly spirit and an 
eager imagination. Miss Leila 
Bronson was the “ Fair Persian,” 
and in soft, clinging white robes 
she made a lovely picture. Miss 
Isabel Pengra as Rubal, the vizier’s 
wife, was strong in her part, espec- 
ially where she saved the life of 
her son; and Mr. Winslow as the 
vizier was perfect in his makeup 
and rendered his somewhat difficult 
part with understanding and vigor. 

The dialogue was imbued with 
poetry and idealistic suggestion, 
and throughout the simple little 
drama one relived the romantic 
episode and was for the hour trans- 
ported to the idle old city of Bal- 
sora, musing in the dreamy sweet- 
ness of Eastern life, and putting 
out of sight as though it were not, 
the commonplace of to-day. The 
dancing of Miss Hawes, Miss 
Sherwood, Miss Throop, Miss Hall, 
Miss Cate and Miss Holroyd as 
Rubal’s slaves was filled with 
rhythm and undulating grace. 
Much ingenuity was shown in 
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the stage setting. The scenery 
was painted by well-known artists 
who volunteered their services, 
and from beneath their skilful 
fingers there was evolved a unique 
work to which the play owed not 
a little of its success. Even the 
golden flambeaux, which the 
eunuch brought in when lights 
were ordered, were of ancient pat- 
tern, though now and then they 
caused an audible but indulgent 
smile to flicker through the audi- 
ence, when they were proudly 
manceuvred at some dramatic situ- 
ation; but this was well covered 
by a burst of genuine applause. 

The charming little drama, 
breathing richly of Persian ro- 
mance, was only too short, though 
it was a relief to stretch cramped 
limbs and make another detour of 
the hall. 

Soon after the play was over 
space was cleared in front of the 
caliph’s throne, and the guests, 
seated in a circle, witnessed the 
original dance of Miss Annie Pay- 
son Call. It was given with a 
true appreciation of movement. 
She knows the exact spirit of the 
Oriental bard, and as she swayed 
to and fro her thoughts seemed 
afar off, with others who in their 
graceful rhythm have forgotten 
everything but the great, glorious 
life that filled them to the over- 
flow. Further pleasure was fur- 
nished by Mr. Richardson’s clever 
feats of juggling, practised with 
an Eastern air of mysticism, his 
bewildering magic arts; one of his 
achievements was to cause a lovely 
flowering shrub to spring from 
naught. The charming “Bedouin 
Love Song” of Mr. Ashenden 
vibrated with pathos and passion, 
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and added to the already wild 
flights of imagination that could 
but fill all’ with delight. Mr. 
Drew’s dance was a bit of realism, 
enhanced by his glowing, scarlet 
costume; he looked like some 
storm-tossed, gaudy flower sway- 
ing on its slender stem. 

A description of the scene would 
be inadequate without mention of 
the play-bill of the festival; its 
clever literary setting and Orien- 
tal flavor were only a small part 
of the tout ensemble, but they 
helped immensely to carry out the 
fantastic illusion. The  pro- 
gramme of the evening was de- 
signed by Mr. J. C. Abbott and 
was printed on a long and narrow 
parchment of orange dye, the vari- 
ous entertainments being an- 
nounced with an Eastern smack 
and flourish that were in admirable 
keeping. It ran as follows : — 

Bagdad 
In the Court of the Throne of 
the Golden Lions, 

In the Palace of 
Haroun Al Raschid, Caliph, 
The Commander of the Faithful. 
In the presence 
By the Court Players, 

9 P. M. 

“ The Fair Persian.” 

A play by J. C. Abbott, 


given under the direction of 
Mrs. Irving Winslow 
Khacan, Vizier to the King of Balsora 
Charlies E. A. Winslow. 
Noureddin, his son 
John C, Abbott 
Taltox, a slave merchant 
John Bleeker 
Enees-El-Jelees, the fair Persian 
Leila Bronson 
Rubal, Khacan’s wife 
Isabel Pengra 
Zimmi, Foullia, the Persian’s slaves 
Bessie Dickey, Cora Cowan 
Casabos, Nouron, Zeilika, Fatima, Amine, 
Nonzetos, Rubail’s slaves 
Flora Hawes, Mary Sherwood, 
Throop, Grace Hall, Marian 
Agnes Holroyd 


Anne 
Cate, 
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Mustipha, Buboo, Tizpa, Rhum, Khacan’s 
slaves 

Jack Bleeker, Fred Cox, Horace Homer, 
Luke Smith 


The scene is laid in Rubal’s rooms, in the 
Palace of the Vizier Khacan, in the city of 
Balsora. 


9.45 P. M. 
Annie Payson Call, Aouadat, The Desert’s 
Smile, will dance before the Caliph 


10:P. M. 
Clarence Ashenden, Bassanbo, The Voice 
of the Fountains, will sing a Bedouin 
Love Song 


10.15 P. M. 
Thomas L. Drew, Cogia Schemseinibar, 
The Footsteps of Dawn, will dance 


10.30 P. M. 

Benjamin P. Richardson, Thotmus, the Ma- 
gician, will enchant and bewitch mute 
objects 

11 P. M. 

The Feast Chamber will be opened to those 
who deposit fifty-cent pieces of the 
money of the Americans 


12 P. M. 
Claude Fisher, The Caliph’s Delight, will 
sound the strings of his viol 


12.15 A. M. 

Bertram Goodhue, Duban, the Magician, 
will call upon the King of the Djenii to 
spread revelry and rejoicing among the 
assembly 


4 A.M. 
The call to Prayer, and the beginning of the 
day after the festival 


Absodimastrodol 
Eguigeke. 


It is a trite saying, but one 
nevertheless true, that the Ameri- 
cans have a greater gift of adapt- 
ability than any other nation. 
This was proved in a large degree 
by the successful assumption of 
characters and consequently their 
distinctive dress on the night of 
the Festival. It is not a petty 
transformation for our grande 
dames and belles to discard stiff 
crinoline and embellishing puffs, 
together with Grecian coiffure and 
suddenly become “at home” in 
diaphanous drapery, flowing locks 
and clinging raiment. But it was 
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done and well done; if trepidation 
was felt, it was not observable. 
Some ladies even had the heroism 
to wear the little stilt-like block 
shoes, to render most faithfully 
the Chinese or Japanese character- 
istics of their costumes. The 
favorite garb was Turkish in its 
makeup. This beautiful Oriental 
dress glowing with all the primary 
colors, is, with its richness of ma- 
terials, one of the most gorgeous 
styles of apparel that a pretty 
woman can assume. The coquet- 
tish head dress, be it either a veil, 
allowing the dark eyes alone to be 
visible, or coin-trimmed cap, are 
just as irresistible as it is intend- 
ed they should be. The soft, 
loose silk waist, white or light- 
colored, partially covered with the 
charming little gold embroidered 
jacket of velvet, the full silk trou- 
sers reaching to the ankle, are very 


graceful, and when worn by a 
beauty nothing can be more fetch- 
ing. 

A striking costume was that of 
a group of fellaheen or Egyptian 


water carriers. They wore long, 
dark blue cotton gowns, with 
drapery of the same color and 
material, covering their heads and 
falling over the gowns ; these head 
draperies they used to vary the 
folds of the costume, sometimes 
falling behind, again both ends 
being drawn forward under the 
arms. A narrow, long black veil, 
resembling a curious-shaped mask, 
was fastened below the eyes, cov- 
ering the nose, mouth and chin, 
but leaving a portion of the cheek 
free on either side. Silver bangles 
and ornaments, and brown earthen- 
ware water jars carried on the 
head or shoulder, completed this 
unique costume. 
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Another Egyptian dress that 
adorned a beautiful woman was 
of flaming red silk crepe, entirely 
encrusted with valuable gems ; 
the headdress was of the same 
fabric, hanging in straight and 
severe folds. Two women of 
Cairo walked about together 
dressed in the real Eygptian stuff 
of a queerly woven stripe. Per- 
sian, Moorish and Turkish dancing 
girls, decked with gold coins, 
mingled with proud sultanas and 
Japanese women of high rank, and 
veiled houris sat by the side of 
Cleopatra. Evidently every prec- 
ious family jewel and other heir- 
looms had been brought to light 
for this occasion. Beautiful 
Mosaic brooches, gems set in 
quaint designs, and ropes of 
Oriental pearls decorated the rich 
robes. Some of the gowns worn 
were unmistakably funny. It is 
true that a dear grandmamma has 
an unquestioned right to attend 
such a festivity, but it is a wonder 
that the shades of their Plymouth 
and Salem forefathers did not 
stalk majestically into the hall 
and punish them then and there 
for appearing in such incongruous 
rigs. But these were exceptions 
and were lost sight of in the 
carnival scene. 

The men were, as always, irre- 
proachable in attire. One of the 
most noticeable figures was dressed 
in a rich stuff of Chinese make ; 
he represented the emperor of that 
nation, and he conceived the 
character to perfection, walking 
about with much dignity and 
sang froid. Another costume was 
imported from Palestine ; it was 
of velvet, embroidered in gold, 
with a huge jewelled turban. 
This was worn by a grandee. 
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The caliph, magnificent and 
stately, with his chief counsellor, 
who wore the white costume of a 
magician, were the chief actors in 
the scene. About them revolved 
Bedouin and Persian princes, 
camel drivers, thieves, Arabs, 
Hindoos, Egyptians, Turks with 
their scarlet turbans and haughty 
manner. These, like many con- 
stantly shifting prisms, made a 
great mass of blazing, living color 
stretching as far as the eye could 
reach, like a flock of brilliantly 
plumaged birds, making an unreal 
little world in the walls of a gray 
old city. 

The festival, which had begun 
with a certain decorum, that might 
be called Boston reserve, had 


throughout the evening experi- 
enced various transitions that can- 
not be defined or described; enough 
that it finally eliminated itself, as 


it were, from the cocoon of moder- 
ation into a full-fledged butterfly 
of innocent, joyous abandon. The 
colors and the life were in embryo 
at the start, but the evolution 
could not take place in a moment, 
and therein is hidden the true 
talisman for summoning success to 
such an acme of triumph as was 
reached. 

I must not forget to mention 
the fact that the Notman Photo- 
graphic Company of this city 
made a number of excellent pho- 
tographs of members in costume, 
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several of which are illustrated in 
THE BosTONIAN. 

The members of the B. A.S. A., 
with the vigorous brains which 
are an inheritance from the good 
old Puritan stock, and which they 
have grafted upon art, have every 
faculty alert, every sense, every 
energy, ready for action, and they 
have succeeded in expounding 
their cause most beautifully and 
most perfectly. Like the rest 
of us, their ideals may prove to be 
always out of reach, but with 
generous hands they scatter the 
seeds of culture in our pathway, 
and by their stimulating example 
will inculcate in our hearts and 
minds a readier, keener and truer 
appreciation of beauty. Their 
modesty is a sure proof of their 
culture. They -recognize their 
limitations ; they realize they are 
but as yet on the threshold of the 
Beautiful : but their faces are set 
in the right direction. The New 
England conscience has taught 
them that overdoing in festivity is 
a hindrance not only to excellence 
but even to pleasure. With a 
sane and healthy moderation which 
enables them to use their faculties 
to the best advantage, they are 
probing for the truth in art, for 
the mystery of life, and with 
steadfast aspiration trying to see 
the soul that lies behind the form.. 


MABEL C. PELLETIER. 
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LITTLE more than two 
A centuries and a half ago the 

territory now comprising 
the county of New London in the 
state of Connecticut was a wilder- 
ness, entirely possessed by a savage 
race. This race is supposed to 
have been of Asiatic origin, with 
a language totally unlike any 
European tongue. Their religion 
was a system of paganism, but 
without idolatry; their govern- 
ment was uncouth and founded 
solely upon custom; their char- 
acter was barbarous but mixed 
with streaks of kindness and gen- 
erous action; and their mode of 
life, roving and unsetiled, depend- 
ent almost wholly for subsistence 
upon hunting and fishing. 

Some attention, however, was 
given by a few to the cultivation 
of the soil, and that was chiefly 
confined to the raising of beans, 
maize and tobacco — the corn and 
beans by the women and children, 
and the tobacco bythe men. Their 
utmost ingenuity of art had no 
appropriate conception of the mod- 
ern plow, nor could it furnish but 
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a crude substitute for implements 
of husbandry. Very much of the 
field work was doubtless _per- 
formed with the fingers, and the 
only implement used by the 
Indian, appears to have been a 
sort of spade rudely constructed of 
wood or stone or perhaps large 
shells, fastened to a stick; with 
these uncouth implements they 
dug up the earth to deposit the 
seed. 

These Indians, like all uncivil- 
ized and savage races, were fond 
of war, and considered it the most 
glorious of all occupations. They 
were, in the early part of their 
history, almost incessantly engaged 
in it, sometimes by general battles, 
but more often in small expedi- 
tions, conducted with secrecy and 
strategy. All the arts which they 
had gained by savage cunning or 
by long experience were put in 
practice to deceive and to take at 
disadvantage an enemy no _ less 
cunning and experienced than 
themselves. 

The battles of these Indians 
were never very long or bloody. 
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In the forests every tree served as 
a shield, and the warrior, standing 
behind a huge oak or chestnut, 
sped his arrow with very little 
danger either to himself or his 
enemy. 

Some of this race, though re- 
duced to a mere fragment, and 
that fragment possessing only a 
small portion of ancestral blood, 
still adhere to their ancestral 
_ habitation ; not, however, in their 
native barbarous condition, but 
clothed, dignified and refined by 
civilization. Though their an- 
cestors were rude in manner and 
ferocious in character, yet their de- 
scendants show that there were 
streaks of virtuous action concealed 
in their veins. 

The chief seat of the tribe called 
the Mohegans was within the 
boundary lines of what is now the 
town of Montville in the county of 
New London, in the east portion 
of the town, along the west bank 
of the River Thames. About half 
a mile from the river was the 
domicile of their great chief, 
Uncas, standing on a commanding 
site, on what is now called « Uncas 
Hill,” which lies about three 
fourths of a mile southeast from the 
present Mohegan Chapel. From 
this eminence could be seen the 
Pequot harbor at the mouth of the 
Pequot or Thames River, and 
nearly the whole length of the 
river, from its mouth to the head 
of tide water where the Shetucket 
and Yantic Rivers unite. 

Here the great chief could make 
his observations and watch closely 
any enemy that might be approach- 
ing from any direction. Scattered 


around in the vicinity, singly and 
in clusters, were the wigwams of 
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his subjects, who were always 
ready at a moment’s notice to pro- 
tect themselves or their white 
friends from the attack of unfriend- 
ly tribes and scouting enemies. 
The Pequots and Mohegans 
were apparently of the same race 
with the Mohicans or Mohicanders 
who lived on the banks of the 





Hudson. It is supposed that not 
long before 1600 these tribes re- 
sided among their relatives, and 
the probability is that they volun- 
tarily separated from the parent 
tribe on account of the want of 
room to support so large a popu- 
lation of hunters, and, pushing 
out, migrated towards the east. 
They perhaps moved along the 
middle or southern part of Massa- 
chusetts until they crossed the 
Connecticut River, and then took a 
southern course and came upon 
the seashore. All the traditions 
of the Indians agree in the asser- 
tion that they migrated from the 
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north ashort time previous to the 
arrival of the English in this part 
of the country. 

Upon the arrival of the Pequots 
or Mohegans they found them- 
selves in possession of a large ex- 
tent of territory which was adapted 
to their needs, a large tract of 
hunting ground, and an abundance 
of shell, sea and river fish, but at 
the same time surrounded by hos- 
tile tribes. Being possessed of a 
bold and venturous spirit they 
were not easily intimidated by 
their enemies. They carried ter- 
ror and trembling among the 
adjacent tribes, with whom they 
were often in deadly conflict. 

The names of some of the early 
sachems of the Pequots have been 
preserved in a genealogy of the 
Uncas family, made out by Uncas 
himself in 1679, a short time be- 
fore his death. 

The first whose name was men- 
tioned was Tama-quaw-shad, who 
was his great-grandfather, and 
whose people lived above the 
Quinebaug River. The father of 
Uncas was Owaneco, who was 
wholly of the royal blood. Au- 
comp-pa-change-sug-gunsh was the 
great-grandmother of Uncas. She 
was a great queen and lived at 
Moheag. The grandfather of Un- 
cas’ mother was the chief sachem 
of the Pequot country, and his 
name was Nuck-qunt-do-waus. He 
had a son named Woipe-guund, 
the father of Owaneco. 

Woipe-guund was brother of 
Muk-kun-nup, the mother of Un- 
cas, and her mother bore the same 
name. His wife was a daughter 
of Weeroum, chief sachem of the 
Narragansetts, her mother being 
the chief sachem’s squaw of the 
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Moheags and sister to the great- 
grandmother of Uncas. 

After the death of Woipe-guund, 
he was succeeded by his son, Wo- 
pigwooit, who sold a large tract to 
the Dutch on the west bank of the 
Connecticut River and covering a 
portion of the ground now occupied 
by the city of Hartford. 

Wopigwooit afterwards broke 
some of the conditions agreed 
upon in the sale of this land, 
which incensed the Dutch to such 
a degree that to punish him for 
the violation of contract they in 
some way contrived to take the 
life of the sachem and several of 
his men. The old chief was suc- 
ceeded by his son Totobam, other- 
wise called Sassacus, a great war- 
rior and the most famous of the 
Pequot sachems. 

About ten years previous to the 
war of the Pequots with the Eng- 
lish, that is about the year 1626, 
Uncas, through his father’s influ- 
ence and solicitation with the 
Pequot chief, was married to a 
daughter of Sassacus, then the 
great sachem of the Pequot Tribe. 
This double connection of Uncas 
with the royal blood of his tribe 
afterwards contributed to the 
downfall of his native tribe, and 
resulted in the raising of Uncas 
himself to independent power. It 
is a recorded fact that Uncas be- 
came one of the most noted and 
remarkable characters in the his- 
tory of the Indian tribes in Con- 
necticut. 

The faithfulness of Uncas dur- 
ing the war of the English with 
the Pequots, the close of which 
was hastened by the capture of 
their forts on Pequot Hill in’ 
Groton on the early dawn of the 
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5th day of June, 1637, under the 
leadership of Capt. John Mason, 
was repaid by the colonists with 
their favor, which gave him great 
boldness and courage in establish- 
ing himself as the great sachem of 
the Mohegan Tribe. 

It is said that Uncas in person 
was a man of large frame and 
great physical strength. His cour- 
age was never doubted, for it was 
too often displayed; his nature 
was selfish, jealous and tyrannical ; 
his ambition was grasping but 
often concealed by the appearance 
of great generosity toward his own 
race; but toward the white settlers 
he was always magnanimous, es- 
pecially to those who befriended 
him and his warriors, and easily 
persuaded to confer liberal gifts 
of his lands as a remuneration for 
friendships. 

After the overthrow of the 
Pequots, when Uncas with his 
trusty band of followers had 
quietly settled upon his newly 
achieved possessions along the 
western bank of the “Great 
River,” afterwards by the English 
settlers called the “ Thames,” he 
by that crafty and ambitious na- 
ture which was manifested upon 
his laying claim to the sachemship 
upon his own descent and that of 
his wife, and which was sure to 
develop when the advantage 
seemed to favor, laid claim to the 
sovereignty of the country lately 
held by the Pequots on the ground 
of his connection with the royal 
family of the tribe. 

He, however, yielded to the 
English that tract along the sea 
coast which they had seized and 
occupied, but the remainder he 
claimed as justly belonging to him. 
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He thereby came into possession 
of all the northern part of what is 
now New London County, and in- 
cluding the southern portion of 
Windham and Tolland Counties. 

At this time fragments of other 
tribes had allied themselves with 
the Mohegans and had become the 
subjects of Uncas. 

As Uncas had made claim to all 
that tract of land lying on both 
sides of the Pequot River and 
extending several miles north, so 
he also claimed the right to dispose 
of the same in whatever manner 
he should deem best for his own 
interest; and thereupon an agree- 
ment of the date of Sept. 28, 1640, 
was entered into between himself 
and the Colony of Connecticut. 

The wording of this instrument 
was considered ambiguous, and 
was many years afterwards the 
basis of contention between the 
Mohegans and the colony, out of 
which grew disputes, tedious and 
expensive lawsuits. The colonial 
authorities and individual pur- 
chasers under the colony, and all 
who were interested in their suc- 
cess, considered that it was a 
simple deed of purchase and sale. 
The Indians and their pretended 
supporters, declared that it was a 
mere right of preémption by which 
Uncas prohibited himself from 
parting with his land, without the 
consent of the colonial magistrates. 
Thus from the two interpretations 
arose the great controversy which 
followed and continued many 
years. 

Between the years 1643 and 
1668, Uncas and his warriors were 
in conflict with other tribes. Dur- 
ing this period, Miantunnomoh, the 
Narragansett chief, was, by a cun- 





ning device on the part of Uncas, 
captured and slain. 

Miantunnomoh was uncle of 
Canonicus, and brother or brother- 
in-law to Ninigret, and brother of 
Otash. In 1632 he came with his 
wife to Boston, being at this time 
known by the name of Mecumeh, 
where they stayed two nights. 
He went to church with the 
English, and in the mean time 
some of his men, twelve of whom 
were with him, broke into a house 
and committed a theft. On com- 
plaint being made to the governor, 
«“ he told the sachem of it, and with 
some difficulty caused him to make 
one of his sannaps to beat them.” 
They were immediately sent out 
of town, but Miantunnomoh and 
the others he took to his house 
“and made much of them.” 

Early in 1687, to show the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts that he 
kept his promise of warring against 
the Pequots, Miantunnomoh sent 
by some of his men a Pequot’s 
hand. The war with them now 
commenced, and though of short 
duration, destroyed them to sucha 
degree that they appeared no more 
as a nation. One hundred of the 
Narragansetts joined themselves 
with the English in its accomplish- 
ment, and received a part of the 
prisoners as slaves for their ser- 
vices. When the war was over 
Miantunnomoh still adhered to the 
English, and seized upon those of 
the Pequots who had made their 
escape from bondage, and returned 
them to their English masters ; 
gave up to them his claim to 
Block Island, and other places 
where the English had found Pe- 
quots, and which they considered 
as belonging to them by right of 
conquest. 
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When it was reported, in 1640, 
that Miantunnomoh was plotting 
to cut off the English, as men- 
tioned in the account of Janemoh, 
and several English were sent to 
him to. know the truth of the mat- 
ter, he would not talk with them 
through a Pequot interpreter, be- 
cause he was then at war with that 
nation. In other respects he com- 
plied with their wishes, and treated 
them respectfully, agreeing to 
come to Boston, for the gratifi- 
cation of the government, if they 
would allow Mr. Williams to 
accompany him. This they would 
not consent to and yet he came 
agreeably to their desires. We 
shall presently see who acted best 
the part of civilized men in this 
affair. 

He had refused to use a Pequot 
interpreter for good reasons, but 
now he was from home and sur- 
rounded by armed men, he was 
obliged to submit. “The gov- 
ernor being as resolute as he, re- 
fused to use any other interpreter, 
thinking it a dishonor to us to 
give so much way to them.” The 
great wisdom of the government 
now displayed itself in the person 
of Gov. Thomas Dudley. It is 
not to be expected but that Mian- 
tunnomoh should resent their 
proceedings; for to the above 
insult they added others: “ would 
show him no countenance nor 
admit him to dine at our table, as 
formerly he had done, till he had 
acknowledged his failing, ete., 
which he readily did.” By their 
own folly, the English had made 
themselves jealous of a powerful 
chief, and they appear ever ready 
afterwards to credit evil reports of 
him. 

In 1642, Connecticut became 
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very suspicious of Miantunnomoh, 
and urged Massachusetts to join 
them in war against him. Their 
fears no doubt grew out of the 
consideration of the probable issue 
of a war with Uncas in his favor, 
which was now on the point of 
breaking out. Even Massachusetts 
did not think their suspicions well 
founded; yet according to their 
request they sent to Miantunnomoh, 
who as usual gave them satisfac- 
tory answers, and agreeably to 
their request came again to Boston. 
Two days were employed by the 
court of Massachusetts in deliber- 
ating with him, and we are aston- 
ished at the wisdom of the great 
chief, even as reported by his 
enemies. 

That a simple man of nature, 
who never knew courts or law, 
should cause such acknowledg- 
ments as follow, from the civilized 
and wise, will always be contem- 
plated with intense admiration. 
“When he came,” says Winthrop, 
“the court was assembled, and _ be- 
fore his admission, we considered 
how to treat with him, for we 
knew him to be a very subtle 
man.” When he was admitted, 
“he was set down at the lower 
end of the table, over against the 
governor,” but would not at any 
time speak upon business unless 
some of his counsellors were present; 
saying “he would have them pres- 
ent, that they might bear witness 
with him, at his return home, of 
all his sayings.” The same author 
further says, “In all his answers 
he was very deliberate and showed 
good understanding in the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, and 
ingenuity withal.” 

He now asked for his accusers, 
urging that if they could not es- 
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tablish their allegations, they 
ought to suffer what he expected 
to if they did, meaning death; but 
the court said they knew of none, 
that is, they knew not who they 
were, and therefore gave them no 
credit until they had advised him 
according to a former agreement. 

He then said, “If you did not 
give credit to it, why then did you 
disarm the Indians?’ — Massachu- 
setts having just then disarmed 
some of the Merrimacks under 
some pretenee. 

“ He gave divers reasons,” says 
Governor Winthrop, “why we 
should hold him free of any such 
conspiracy, and why we should con- 
ceive it was a report raised by 
Uncas, ete., and therefore offered 
to meet Uncas, and would prove 
to his face his treachery against 
the English, etc., and told us he 
would come to us at any time,” 
although he said some had tried to 
dissuade him, saying that the Eng- 
lish would put him to death, yet 
he feared nothing, as he was inno- 
cent of the charges against him. 

The punishment due to those 
who had raised the accusations, 
bore heavily upon his breast, and 
“he put it to our consideration 
what damage it had been to him, 
in that he was forced to keep his 
men at home, and not suffer them 
to go forth on hunting, etce., till 
he had given the English satisfac- 
tion.” After two days spent in 
talk, the council issued to the sat- 
isfaction of the English. 

During the council a table was 
set by itself for the Indians, which 
Miantunnomoh appears not to 
have liked, and at first would not 
eat, until some food had been sent 
him from that of the governor. 

That wisdom seems to have dic- 

















tated to Massachusetts, in her an- 
swer to Connecticut, must be ac- 
knowledged; but as justice to 
Miantunnomoh abundantly de- 
manded such decision, credit in 
this case is due only as to him 
who does a good act because it was 
his interest so to do. They urged 
Connecticut not to commence war 
alone, “alleging how dishonorable 
it would be to us all, that, while 
we were upon treaty with the In- 
dians, they should make war upon 
them ; for they would account 
their act as our own, seeing we 
had formerly professed to the In- 
dians that we were all as one; 
and in our last message to Mian- 
tunnomoh, had remembered him 
again of the same, and he had an- 
swered that he did so account us. 
Upon receipt of this our answer, 
they forbare to enter into a war, 
but [it seemed] unwillingly, and as 
not well pleased with us.” The 
main ground which caused Massa- 
chusetts to decide against war was, 
“ That all those informations [fur- 
nished by Connecticut] might 
arise from a false ground, and out 
of the enmity which was between 
the Narragansett and Monhigen ” 
sachems. This was no doubt the 
real cause, andhad Miantunnomoh 
overcome Uncas, the English 
would from policy as gladly have 
leagued with him as with the lat- 
ter. Forit was constantly pleaded 
in those days, that their safety 
must dependon a union with some 
of the most powerful tribes. 

The war brought on between 
Uncas and Miantunnomoh, was 
not within the jurisdiction of the 
English, nor is it to be expected 
that they could with certainty, 
determine the justice of the cause 
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of either. The broil had long ex- 
isted, but the open rupture was 
brought on by Uncas’ making war 
upon Sequasson, one of the 
sachems under Miantunnomoh. 
The English accounts say (and 
we have no other) that about a 
thousand warriors were raised by 
Miantunnomoh, who came upon 
Uncas unprepared, having only 
about four hundred men; yet 
after an obstinate battle, in which 
many were killed on both sides, 
the Narragansetts were put to 
flight and Miantunnomoh taken 
prisoner. He endeavored to save 
himself by flight, but having on a 
coat of mail, was known from the 
rest, and seized by two of his own 
men, who hoped by their treachery 
to save themselves, by delivering 
him to Uncas, but who were killed 
by him as soon as they came into 
his presence. Two of the'sons of 
Canonicus fought with Miantun- 
nomoh, and were wounded in this 
battle. 

Being brought before Uncas, he 
remained without speaking a word, 
until Uncas spoke to him, and said, 
“If you had taken me I would have 
besought you for my life.” He 
then took his prisoner to Hartford, 
and at his request left him a pris- 
oner with the English, until the 
mind of the united colonies should 
be known as to what disposition 
should be made of him. 

The sorrowful part of the tale 
is yet to be told. The commission- 
ers of the united colonies having 
convened at Boston, “who taking 
into serious consideration what 
was safest and best to be done, 
were all of the opinion that it 
would not be safe to set him at 
liberty, neither had we sufficient 
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ground for us to put him to 
death.” The awful design of put- 
ting to death their friend they had 
not yet fixed upon ; but calling to 
their aid in council — whom? 
And must it be told? It has been 
told before —* five of the most 
judicious elders.” “They all 
agreed that he ought to be put to 
death.” This was the final decis- 


ion, and to complete the deed of 
was enjoined 


darkness, secrecy 
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upon all. And their determina- 
tion was to be made known to 
Uneas privately, with direction 
that he should execute him within 
his own jurisdiction and without 
torture. 

When the determination of the 
commissioners and elders was 
made known to Uncas, he “ readily 
undertook the execution, and tak- 
ing Miantunnomoh along with 
him, in the way between Hartford 
and Windsor (where Uncas hath 
some men dwell), Uncas’ brother, 
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following after Miantunnomoh, 
clave his head with an hatchet.” 
Mather says, they “ very fairly cut 
off his head.” 

Dr. Trumbull records an ac- 
count of cannibalism at this time, 
which we ought to caution the 
reader against receiving as true 
history, as it no doubt rests on the 
authority of tradition, which is 
wont to transfer even the transac- 
tions of one continent to another. 
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It is this. “ Uncas cut out a large 
piece of his shoulder, and ate it in 
savage triumph”; saying, “ ‘It 
was the sweetest meat he ever ate, 
it made his heart strong.’” 

The same author says, “ The 
Mohegans, by the order of Uncas, 
buried him at the place of his 
execution, and erected a great 
heap or pillar upon his grave.” 

In the proceedings of the 
commissioners of the united 
colonies, it is said that Uncas, 
before the battle, told Miantunno- 
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moh that, having many ways 
sought his life, he would now, if 
he durst, decide their difference 
by single combat, but that Mian- 
tunnomoh, “ presuming upon his 
number of men, would have noth- 
ing but a battle.” 

It does not appear from the 
records last cited, that Uncas at 
first had any idea of putting 
Miantunnomoh to death, but to 
extort a great price for his ransom 
of his countrymen; that a large 
amount of wampum was ‘collected 
for this purpose appears certain, 
but before it was paid, Uncas 
received the decision of the Eng- 
lish, and then pretended that he 
had made no such agreement, or 
that the quantity or quality was 
not as agreed upon. 

About two years after the death 
of Miantunnomoh, a large force of 
the Narragansett warriors poured 
into the Mohegan country and 
forced Uneas to take refuge in one 
of his forts, called the “ Shantoch 
Fort,” situated on a hill not far 
from the Thames River, and a few 
rods northwest from the present 
Mohegan Station, on the New 
London & Vermont Railroad, in 
the town of Montville. <A short 
distance east from this fort was a 
living spring of water, of easy 
access by the besieged. 

Uneas, however, succeeded in 
sending news of his condition to 
the English fort at Saybrook. As 
soon as arrangements could be 
made, John Mason, the commander 
of the fort, sent men and provisions 
to their relief. The Mohegans 
were highly gratified at their 
escape from starvation, and their 
enemies, being much disappointed, 
gave up the siege in despair and 
returned to their own territory. 
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The Narragansetts would often 
afterwards repeat their invasion 
into the Mohegan territory, the 
old hatred towards Uncas_ not 
allowing them to live long with- 
out attempting revenge. 

On another occasion, during the 
year 1657, Passicus, the Narragan- 
sett chief, assisted by the Nehan- 
tics, invaded the Mohegan country, 
and once more held Uneas _ be- 
sieged in his fortress. Information 
being sent to the colony, a small 
body of English were dispatched 
to the relief of the Englishman’s 
friends, who were in danger from 
their enemies. The very appear- 
ance of the English soldiers caused 
the Narragansetts to retreat; and 
the Mohegans, rushing out of their 
fort, pursued them and changed 
their retreat into a rout. The 
invaders fled in tumult towards 
their own country, being furiously 
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pursued by the Mohegans, who 
overtook them, killing many while 
struggling through the thickets of 
brush, or floundering across the 
streams. It is said that some old 
Mohegans used to relate incidents 
of this battle a long time 
afterwards. 

After about 1668 no _ special 
record is had of quarrels or war 
between the various tribes of 
Connecticut and the Mohegans. 
The English settlers were at this 
time rapidly occupying the Indian 
lands, either by purchase or en- 
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croachments. Many grants by the 
Mohegans had already been made. 
New London had become consider- 
ably populated, and a deed had 
been signed by Uncas and his two 
sons, Owaneco and Attawanhood, 
conveying to the town and inhab- 
itants of Norwich a tract of land 
nine miles square, which now con- 
tains the city of Norwich, “ the 
Rose of New England.” 

The Indians of other tribes, 
finding themselves in danger of 
losing much of their land through 
the encroachments of English 
settlers, began to look with anger 
and dismay upon the steady prog- 
ress of the foreigner in spreading 
over and occupying their country ; 
and the last great struggle of the 
native tribes of the colony against 
the race of foreigners was that of 
King Philip’s desperate resistance. 


It broke out in June, 1675, just 
about a century before the struggle 
of this country for independence. 
In this war with King Philip, 
Uncas and his son Owaneco took 


an active part. In August, 1676, 
Philip fell, and after that event 
the contest in this part of New 
England ceased. 

During a period of twenty years 
Uncas had been selling and grant- 
ing land with a lavishness that 
showed he had a full share of the 
prodigality usualiy exhibited by 
the Indian race. Many of these 
deeds were signed by Uncas alone 
and others by Owaneco, while 
some were signed by both, and 
still others by the addition of his 
other sons. 

In these deeds various reasons 
are assigned for parting with their 
lands. In some the consideration 


is “out of love and affection for 
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the grantee”; in others “of con- 
tinued kindness shown to me and 
my children,” and in others “ for 
favors received when in peril.” 
These grants often conflicted with 
one another, and were the source 
of serious quarrels and litigations 
between the settlers. 

The first grant of land within 
the Mohegan reservation was made 
by Uncas in 1658 to Richard 
Haughton and James Rogers, and 
consisted of valuable farms on the 
river at places called Massa- 
peag and Pamechaug. The former 
place was situated north and west 
of the cove now called Haugh- 
ton’s Cove, and the latter place 
was located farther up the river 
and near Massapeag Station. 

The first actual settler on the 
Indian lands was Samuel Rogers, 
the eldest son of James Rogers of 
New London. Samuel Rogers is 
supposed to have removed here 
from New London in 1670. He 
had for several years been on inti- 
mate terms with Uncas, who had 
anxiously solicited him to settle 
in his neighborhood. Uncas gave 
him a valuable tract of land on 
the north side of Sawmill Brook, 
now called Oxoboxo Brook (a 
portion of which land is now in 
the possession of Samuel Rogers’ 
descendants), promising Rogers 
that in case of an emergency he 
would hasten with all his warriors 
to his assistance. 

On this tract Rogers built his 
house of hewn logs, surrounded it 
with a strong wall and mounted a 
big gun in front. Uncas would 
often visit Rogers at his retired 
abode in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, it being about four miles 
from the Indian settlement and 
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domicile of Uncas. Here the In- 
dian and the white man would to- 
gether smoke the pipe and take a 
social glass. Here Rogers reared 
a family. of six children, three 
sons and three daughters, who 
were the first white children born 
within the present bounds of 
Montville. 

On one occasion when prepared 
for the experiment, tradition says, 
Rogers fired a signal of alarm, 
which was agreed upon with his 
tawny friend, being two reports in 
succession. Uncas hearing the 
reports, and supposing Rogers was 
being threatened by some enemy, 
hastened with his warriors to the 
relief of his friend. In half an 


hour’s time grim bands of warriors 
were seen on the hill overlooking 
the “block house,” and soon came 
rushing down, with the sachem at 


their head, to the rescue of their 
white friend. 

Rogers had prepared a feast for 
their entertainment, having killed 
a bullock and roasted it for the 
occasion. It is probable that they 
Telished the trick nearly as much 
as the banquet, they seeming 
always delighted with contrivance 
and stratagem. 

Samuel Rogers’ block house 
stood in a valley about three 
fourths of a mile south from the 
present Congregational meeting 
house on Raymond Hill. A short 
distance east from where Rogers’ 
house stood is the burying ground 
of the Rogers families and near 
relatives; nearly one hundred 
graves cover the spot. 

Uncas died about 1683-84, the 
precise time, as well as the circum- 
stances of his death, being un- 
known. Tradition, however, says 
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that for nearly a year before his 
death he was unable to move about 
from infirmity of body, and would 
sit on a stool in the door of his 
cabin, which faced toward the 
river, and intently watch the pass- 
ing canoes as they were moving 
up and down the stream. He was 
probably about eighty years old at 
his death. His remains were de- 
posited in the old Indian cemetery, 
on the east bank of the Yantic 
River at Norwich. 

A monument of a simple granite 
obelisk, with no inscription but 
the name, Uncas, was erected over 
his grave in 1842, the expense of 
which was borne by the ladies of 
Norwich. 

“In the earlier years of his 
career, after his acquaintance with 
the English colonists,” says Wil- 
liam L. Stone of New York, in a 
letter te George L. Perkins, Esq., 
of Norwich, dated Aug. 21, 1841, 
“ he was sometimes called Poquim 
or Poquiam, as well as Uncas. 
There is extant a document or 
treaty, executed jointly by Uncas 
and Miantinomoh, on the 2nd day 
of September, 1638, to which the 
signature of the Mohegan chief 
was affirmed thus: — ‘ Poquiam, 
alias Unkas.’ This last mode of 
spelling it— Unkas — was adopted 
by Gookin, and also by Rev. Mr. 
Fitch, the first minister in Nor- 
wich.” Later historians have, 
however, spelled the name Uncas, 
which form is now universally 
adopted. 

The land upon which the cabin 
or home of the noted chief of the 
Mohegans stood is now owned by 
Capt. Jerome W. Williams, having 
been first conveyed in 1858 to N. 
B. Bradford, Esq., by Dr. S. C. 
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Maynard, then overseer of the 
tribe, by a decree of the superior 
court, upon the petition of the In- 
dians then owning the land, as set 
out to them in the distribution of 
the tribe land in 1783. The peti- 
tioners were William Wallace Un- 
cas and his sister Eliza Uneas. 
Owaneco, the son of Uneas, suc- 
ceeded to his father in the sachem- 
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to have had a desire to secure his 
tribe in the perpetual possession of 
their lands. It is very probable 
that Daniel and Samuel Mason 
urged him to this course. They, 


like their father, John Mason, were 
high in favor with the Mohegans, 
and advised them in important 
cases. 

Immediately after the death of 
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ship. Of his three own brothers, 
Attawanhood and Joshua were 
both**probably dead, and John 
probably died before Owaneco ; 
while Ben, a half brother, outlived 
them both and ultimately sueceed- 
ed to the sachemship. 

Owaneco continued to convey 
land to the English settlers, which 
afterwards became the source of 
much litigation. On succeeding 
to the sachemship Owaneco seems 


Uneas, a paper dated March 16, 
1684, was drawn up, probably by 
the direction. of the Masons, and 
signed by Owaneco, with his mark. 
It reads as follows : — 

“ Know all men whom it may or 
doth concern, that I, Oneco, 
sachem of Mohegan, have and do 
by these presents pass over all my 
right of that tract of land between 
New London town bounds and 
Trading Cove brook unto the 
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Mohegan Indians for their use to 
plant; that neither I nor my son 
nor any under him shall at any 
time make sale of any part thereof, 
and that tract of land shall be and 
remain forever for the use of the 
Mohegan Indians and myself and 
mine to occupy and improve for 
our mutual advantage forever.” 
Soon after the execution of this 
paper, fearing, as he said, that he 
might be induced to drink too 
freely, and to make injudicious 
sale of his lands, he trusteed all his 
land to Samuel and Daniel Mason, 
as his father had done in 1659 to 
John Mason. From this time 


Samuel and Daniel Mason were 
recognized as their guardians by 
the Mohegans, often acting, how- 
ever, in conjunction with Rev. 
James Fitch who was their spiritual 
adviser. 


In 1699 Owaneco gave a deed 


to one Nathaniel Foot, who acted 
as agent to a company of pur- 
chasers, of a large tract of land, 
called the Mohegan hunting 
ground, which tract lay about 
fourteen miles west of Mohegan, 
and afterwards constituted the 
town of Colchester, the only con- 
sideration for this tract being some 
five or six shillings. This pur- 
chase was by some thought to 
have been accomplished by means 
nowise honorable on the part of 
the purchaser, Owaneco being 
under the influence of liquor at 
the time of the transaction. This 
affair gave rise to a wrangle be- 
tween the Mohegans and the in- 
habitants of Colchester, each party 
inflicting petty insults and injuries 
upon the other. 

About the same time another 
quarrel was precipitated, between 
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the Mohegans and the inhabitants 
of New London. The town of 
New London had passed a vote 
taking under their jurisdiction all 
the land lying between their north- 
ern limits and the southern limits 
of the town of Norwich. The 
northern boundary line of New 
London, as determined by a com- 
mittee appointed by the general 
court in June, 1654, was “to a 
brook, called by the Indians Co- 
chicknake, where the foot path to 
Monheag goeth over the creek or 
cove,” now called Oxoboxo Brook 
which runs into Haughton Cove ; 
the southern line of Norwich being 
at Traditig Cove and the brook 
running into it. 

The Mohegans were alarmed at 
this action on the part of the 
citizens of New London, fearing 
that by this act the whole of their 
entailed land would be taken from 
them. They therefore complained 
to the general court, which ordered 
an investigation and had the chiefs 
of the tribe summoned to sustain 
their case. 

Owaneco, his brother Ben and 
his son Mamohet, claiming to be 
the sachems of Mohegan, made 
answer to the summons by letter, 
probably written by Daniel Mason, 
in which they complained of vari- 
ous encroachments already made 
upon their lands, and among others 
of two large tracts or farms laid 
out by order of the general assem- 
bly in October, 1698, for John 
Winthrop and Gurdon Saltonstall, 
containing four hundred acres, ly- 
ing on the east side of « Twenty 
mile Pond” so-called but which 
now bears the name of .Gardner 
Lake. 

This grant and the action of the 
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citizens of New London caused a 
long and bitter controversy. The 
Masons, guardians of the Mohe- 
gans, raised an outcry against it, 
the neighboring colonies caught it 
up, and the reverberation was loud 
in England; where the king was 
led to believe that great wrong 
had been done the Indians by tak- 
ing away their lands. The affair 
was, however, settled and the In- 
dians were quieted. 

New London got over its diffi- 
culty by making a declaration 
that, in extending the limits of 
their township over the Mohegan 
territory, they had no intention of 
infringing upon the rights of the 
Indians, but considered that they 
held the same claim to their lands 
as if no such vote had been passed. 
The proprietors of the four hun- 
dred acres granted to them by the 
general assembly held possession. 

Owaneco, however, continued to 
dispose of his land for trivial con- 
siderations until near the close of 
his life. 

On the 11th day of January, 
1709-10, Owaneco signed a deed 
conveying five hundred acres of 
land to Robert Denison of Stoning- 
ton for the consideration of twenty 
pounds, part in silver money and 
the remainder in goods at money 
price. 

-Two grants made by Owaneco 
were for kindness shown him by 
John Plumb and Jonathan Hill in 
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saving his life when in imminent 
danger of drowning. Being quite 
intoxicated one night he fell out 
of his canoe and would have 
drowned, had not these persons, 
happening to be near, pulled him 
senseless out of the water. For 
this act he afterwards gave them 
each one hundred acres, which 
transaction was confirmed by the 
general court, and ordered to be 
surveyed and laid out, “about a 
mile or two west northerly of the 
ancient Indian fence, provided 
Owaneco hath good right to said 
land and it is not prejudicial to any 
former grant.” 

Another grant was made about 
the same time to Jonathan Rogers, a 
cripple son of Samuel Rogers, “ in 
consideration of his lameness, also 
for the continued kindness of his 
parents which they had shown to 
him and his children.” This land 
was bounded “on other land of 
Samuel Rogers, and on Hartford 
path and brook that cometh out of 
the pond called Obsopogsuit,” 
now called “ Oxoboxo.” 

In May, 1714, Ben Uncas and 
fifty-four others of the tribe signed 
a paper, and had it recorded in New 
London, affirming that Owaneco 
had wrongfully sold a large part 
of their land, and declaring that 
they consigned what was left to 
Gurdon Saltonstall, Capt. John 
Mason, Joseph Stanton, Col. Wil- 
liam Whiting and John Elliot. 


(To be continued.) 
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ULIA MARLOWE, though 
christened Fanny Brough, 
will always be known by her 

stage name. Too well known to 
permit much that is new to be said 
about her career, a few salient 
facts may be mentioned. 

Reared and educated in Amer- 
ica, her sympathies are with the 
American people. Her talent for 
reading and singing caused her to 
appear on the stage in juvenile 
opera. as Fanny Brough; then as 
Sir Joseph Porter in “ Pinafore,” 
as Suzanne in “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” andas a page in “ The 
Little Duke.” As early as nine 
years old she commenced this 
career. The diffidence and self- 
consciousness natural to her off 


the stage disappeared under the 
management of Miss Ada Dowe, 


sister-in-law of Colonel Miles. 
She seemed another character in 
reality when she began her part. 
In her tour in 79 with Miss 
Dowe, Shakespearean characters 
became so familiar to her that she 
took the part of a page’s under- 
study in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Four years of study, principally 
elocution and _ stage business, 
brought her before the public in 
the New England circuit. She 
had learned successively and in 
this order, Juliet, Julia in «“ The 
Hunchback,” Parthenia in “ Ingo- 
mar,” Pauline in “ Lady of Lyons,” 
and Galatea. Her début in New 
York as Parthenia, Oct. 20, 1887, 
was followed by Juliet and Viola 
in December of the same year. 
Her early success was merely in- 
troductory to the later financial one 
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JULIA MARLOWE AS VIOLA, IN HER NEW 
PARIS GOWN. 


achieved after 1889. The Shake- 
spearean réles seem naturally 
adapted to her sweet disposition. 
Her principal réles are to be found 
in “Ingomar,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Twelfth Night,” “ As 
You Like It,” “The Lady of 
Lyons,” “ Pymalion and Galatea,” 
and “ The Hunchback.” 

Boston is enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the pleasure of hearing her in 
a piece entirely new to this city, 
entitled “Colombe’s Birthday,” 
a one act condensation by Rose 
Eytinge of Robert Browning’s 
poetical drama. Julia Marlowe 
will also be seen as Lady Teazle in 
‘¢School for Scandal” and in many 
of her favorite réles. 

Wiu1AM T. STRONG. 
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SIR HARRY VANE, FOURTH GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE subject of this sketch is 
acknowledged to be one of 
the most brilliant men Eng- 

land ever produced. We rejoice 
in his glory, for his name is en- 
rolled as a citizen of Massachusetts 
and adorns the lists of her govern- 
ors. His life was devoted to the 
defense of the American principles 
and was finally sacrificed to its 
cause. 

For the manifestations of the 
spirit of piety he was called a 
fanatic, and for his far-seeing liber- 
ality was denounced as a heretic. 
The old world early sent to our 
shores many who have left the im- 
print of their character deeply 
engraven upon our annals, but 
none who for brilliancy of mind, 
statesmanship, piety and faithful- 
ness to the cause of liberty and 
humanity surpassed Sir Harry 
Vane. 

The original settlement of the 
American colonies was of intense in- 
terest to European contemporaries. 
Their progress, in face of all 
obstacles, commanded the attention 
of both the rich and poor; and 
men of thought and influence be- 
came attracted to this new, strange 
world beyond the sea. Enthusi- 
astic philanthropists, who cherished 
nobler designs and higher hopes 
for mankind, looked upon Amer- 
ica as the promised land, where 
humanity and religion would at 
last find rest. Thus we find that 
the first immigrants to our shores 
were those who were cheerfully 


exchanging the lordly mansion 
and splendid refinements of the 
old world for the sufferings, priva- 
tions and dangers of the new ; to 
this class belonged Sir Harry 
Vane. 

His family was of ancient nobil- 
ity * six generations are recorded 
before the year 1856, when knight- 
hood was first conferred on the 
Vanes. They figured conspic- 
uously in the wars and in Parlia- 
ment until James I. knighted the 
father of the subject of this sketch, 
Sir Henry Vane, at the age of 
twenty-two years, and he was 
elected to Parliament. For more 
than thirty years, Sir Henry exer- 
sised a controlling influence in the 
senate and cabinet. In 1631, as 
ambassador extraordinary, he con- 
cluded treaties of great importance 
to England, with Denmark and 
Sweden. He was conspicuous in 
military affairs. In 1633, and 
again in 1639, King Charles was 
entertained, with great splendor, 
in his castle at Raby. In 1639, he 
was made treasurer of the house- 
hold and advanced to the highest 
seat in the administration as his 
majesty’s principal secretary of 
state. Such was the extraction 
and parentage of the person known 
familiarly as Sir Harry Vane. 

Sir Harry was born in 1612, one 
of a large family consisting of five 
sons and four daughters. Two 
brothers, Thomas and John, died 
young; George was knighted in 
1640; Charles was a distinguished 
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diplomat, in the times of the Com- 
monwealth, particularly as envoy 
to Lisbon. Of his sisters, the 
eldest married Sir Thomas Pelham, 
another Sir Robert Honeywood, 
and another Sir Francis Vincent. 

Young Vane entered life under 
the most brilliant auspices ; his 
ancestry, his father’s high official 
position and his elevated family 
connections all united to favor 
him with extraordinary advan- 
tages. In the events of his after 
life, we can only wonder how 
such a character could have been 
formed under circumstances so 
unlikely to develop the traits 
which have made him immortal. 

He was educated at West- 
minster under the most eminent 
instructors: In his youth, he was 
more than commonly giddy, wild, 
addicted to pleasure and fond of 
good fellowship; but at the age 
of fifteen he must have experienced 
religion, for to use his own ex- 
pression, “ God was then pleased 
to lay the foundation or ground 
work of repentance in him.” From 
that time onward the truths of re- 
ligion, the cause of human happi- 
ness and freedom, became his one 
object, and never have they had an 
abler or more sincere and faithful 
advocate. 

At the age of sixteen, he became 
« gentleman commoner at the 
Magdalen Collegein Oxford. His 
views regarding the form of wor- 
ship and doctrine established by 
law were such that when the time 
of his matriculation arrived, he 
quitted his gown, declining to 
take the oath of allegiance, thereby 
forfeiting his membership at the 
University. 

Leaving Oxford, he travelled on 
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the Continent, visiting Holland 
and France and spending some 
time in Geneva. While in this 
celebrated theological city, his 
disapprobation of the  ecclesias- 
tical condition of his own country 
was so increased and his own re- 
ligious impressions so confirmed, 
that they became the controlling 
principles of his whole future life. 

These views, held by so prom- 
inent a youth, did not long remain 
unnoticed. The king was in- 
formed by the bishop that the heir 
of the distinguished Vane family 
had conceived a dislike for the 
ceremonies of the church of 
England, and his majesty was 
advised to take measures to bring 
him to his senses. The celebrated 
Laud, then Bishop of London, ex- 
postulated with the youthful Puri- 
tan, but finding argument useless, 
a harsh and stormy scene occurred, 
on the part of the bishop. Vane 
was not to be moved ; he had his 
views and held to them. 

This episode occasioned much 
excitement at court and in the 
higher circles of society. Sir 
Henry, the elder, was greatly dis- 
turbed by the radical sentiments 
of his son. Young Vane, with a 
view of relieving his father from 
embarrassment in his official posi- 
tion at court, decided to leave the 
country. At first, his father was 
very much opposed to it but finally 
yielded by advice of the king, who 
favored this move. 

The eminent immigrant reached 
Boston in 1635, and was received 
with open arms ; he was promptly 
admitted to the freedom of the 
colony. It was a matter of no 
common interest that the son and 
heir of the most powerful man in 
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the kingdom, with all his brilliant 
advantages, should voluntarily 
choose a life of simplicity. His 
theological attainments, his devo- 
tion to the cause of religion and 
the delight with which he attended 
all religious exercises, won for 
him the admiration and love of 
the Puritans. 

The year after his arrival in this 
country, he was elected governor 
of Massachusetts, being at that 
time only twenty-four years of 
age. When his election to the 
oftice of governor was announced, 
it was received by the people with 
the greatest enthusiasm. A salute 
was fired from fifteen large vessels 
that lay in the harbor at the time. 
This demonstration brought for- 
cibly to the minds of the leading 
men that danger menaced the 


feeble colony both in a moral and 


social way from the influence and 
habits of officers and men of the 
fleet. 

The first act of Governor Vane 
was to take measures to prevent 
trouble from this source. As an 
illustration of his knowledge of 
men and his success in managing 
them, he invited all the captains 
of the vessels to dine with him, 
and took that opportunity to in- 
formally state the whole case ; so 
friendly and frankly was the whole 
matter discussed that the captains 
consented to the following agree- 
ment. First, that all inward- 
bound vessels should come to an- 
chor below the fort and wait for 
the governor’s pass before coming 
up to the town; second, that be- 
fore discharging their cargoes, the 
invoices should in all cases be 
submitted to the inspection of the 
government ; and third, that none 
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of their crew should ever be per- 
mitted to remain on shore after 
sunset except under urgent ne- 
cessity. 

Shortly after this, trouble broke 
out in consequence of the words 
of the mate of the English vessel 
Hector, then lying in port, made 
in the presence of many of the in- 
habitants of the town, who declared 
in his indignation, because the 
king’s colors were not displayed 
at the fort, that the colonists were 
all “traitors and rebels.” So high 
did feeling run, that it became 
necessary for the authorities to 
take cognizance of the matter. 
The captain was sent for and after 
acquainting him of the affair, a 
marshal, with other officers of the 
law, was dispatched to arrest the 
offender. The crew refused to 
deliver up the mate, in the absence 
of the captain; the captain then 
accompanied the marshal to the 
vessel and the mate was surren- 
dered to the authorities, to whom 
he made ample and _ satisfactory 
apology. 

The governor, then, in order to 
restore good feeling among the 
officers in the fleet, asked them to 
express their opinions in the mat- 
ter; this discussion led to the 
singular request that the king’s 
colors might be flown on the fort, 
which would obviate any rumors 
of the circumstance reaching Eng- 
land. Here indeed was a dilemma; 
if they did not accede to the re- 
quest it would substantiate the 
very assertion for which the mate 
had been condemned and humbled. 
On the other hand every Puritan 
regarded with horror the papal 
cross on the flag; the daring Endi- 
cott had torn it from the royal 
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OF ALL THE VESSELS TO DINE WITH HIM. 


HE INVITED THE CAPTAINS 
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ensign, with his own hand; and he 
was one of the board of magistrates, 
who were requested so politely to 
hoist that very ensign, cross and 
all. 

To escape from this embarrass- 
ing position called for all the in- 
genuity and diplomacy that Gov- 
ernor Vane possessed. He sug- 
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gested that he could not hoist the 
king’s colors as there was no such 
flag in the whole colony; this was 
promptly met with an offer by the 
captains to loan or give the king’s 
colors to the colony. 

All chance of escape being thus 
cut off, the magistrates met the 
question squarely and said that 
the cross in the ensign was to 
their mind idolatrous, but as the 
fort belonged to the king they 
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were willing that his own flag 
should float there. 

That evening the case was sub- 
mitted to the clergy, as was the 
practice in those days; they 
promptly decided that the magis- 
trates had erred in allowing the 
king’s flag to be displayed over 
Puritan soil upon any terms what- 
ever. The court was again assem- 
bled and the captains were sum- 
moned to appear before it the 
next morning. The previous do- 
ings of the board were reconsidered 
and a majority of the magistrates 
voted to refuse the request of the 
captains. 

Governor Vane, though a con- 
scientious Puritan, could not sym- 
pathize with such proceedings; he 
argued that it was inconsistent, 
capricious and overscrupulous, and 
supported only by Mr. Dudley, he 
contended that the request had 
been granted and ought to be 
carried out. The court obstinately 
adhered to its last determination, 
and the flag was displayed with- 
out the authority of the govern- 
ment and on the personal respon- 
sibility of the governor and Mr. 
Dudley. 

This first open manifestation of 
opposition to Governor Vane con- 
tinued and increased till it finally 
brought his administration to a 


close. Altogether his adminis- 
tration was brief, stormy and 
perplexing. 


It is a singular fact that not a 
royal ensign could be found in 
Massachusetts in 1636. In 1834, 
two hundred years later, when a 
British man-of-war arrived in 
Salem harbor and, according to 
international custom, displayed 
from the vessel the flag of the 




















United States, and it became neces- 
sary to reply to the salutation by 
displaying from the town the flag 
of Great Britain, none could be 
found, and it was necessary to bor- 
row colors for the occasion from 
the British vessel. . 
Notwithstanding the opposition 
’ from the leading men in the com- 
monwealth, the governor contin- 
ued to be extremely popular 
throughout the colony. Early in 
July of the year 1636, he made a 
tour through the towns on the 
northern and eastern part of the 
Bay; on the ninth he made a pub- 
lic entry into Salem. He was un- 
questionably well received, though 
there is no authentic record of the 
event. 
In the latter part of the sum 
mer, Governor Vane’s family were 
urgent for his return to England. 
He laid their letters before the 
council, with a request to be per- 


mitted to resign his office; but, 


many obstacles were thrown in his 
way, and these, with the remon- 
strances of the Boston church of 
which he was a member, caused 
him to remain in the government 
till the expiration of the year. 

In the meantime the celebrated 
Antinomian controversy was reach- 
ing its crisis in the colony, and ere 
long the whole country was 
wrapped in the consuming flames 
of a religious conflagration. Gov- 
ernor Vane espoused the cause of 
Anne Hutchinson. He believed 
her to be a woman of unquestion- 
able piety as well as talent. By 


the support of Governor Vane and 
John Cotton, Mrs. Hutchinson was 
for a time enabled to protect her- 
self from the persecution with 
was threatened; for 


which she 
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this wrongful persecution, we can 
only plead that the Puritans were 
faithful to the cause as they under- 
stood it. 

When the day of the annual 
election came, the party opposed 
to Governor Vane elected Gov- 
ernor Winthrop in his place. The 
people of Boston were devoutly 
attached to Governor Vane, and 
expressed their sentiments by 
promptly electing him, with other 
of his friends, to represent them in 
the general court. The party in 
power, however, arbitrarily de- 
clared the election void; the Bos- 
tonians were so indignant at this 
outrage on the rights of suffrage 
that they returned the same men 
to the house by a new election the 
next day. 

The successful party no sooner 
took their seats in the colonial 


. government, than they began, by 


main force, to stamp out the 
Hutchinsonian heresy, and a most 
extraordinary law was enacted to 
this end. This statute provided 
that persons from England, who in 
any way sympathized with the 
heretics, should be prevented from 
entering the colony ; and a heavy 
penalty was imposed upon any 
person who should receive a 
stranger into his family without 
first obtaining permission of a 
standing committee. 

The inhabitants of Boston were 
incensed and felt that the law was 
a violation of their rights and in 
consequence refused to meet Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, as was the cus- 
tom, when he entered the town on 
his return from the legislature. 
So great was the public discontent 
that Governor Winthrop made an 
appeal to the people in defence of 
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the law. Governor Vane immedi- 
ately published a reply, evincing 
great ability in argument. Further 
controversy was prevented by the 
return of Vane to England in Au- 
gust, 1637. 

Upon his departure, he was fol- 
lowed to the wharf by a large con- 
course of the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, many accompanying him on 
board the vessel. A salute was 
fired from the town, another from 
the castle, and every demonstration 
possible was given to show their 
love and esteem for their former 
chief magistrate. 

His residence in Boston, which 
is supposed to have been on Tre- 
mont Street, opposite the burying 
ground, running down to Pember- 
ton Square and extending up the 
hill to Somerset Street, he gave to 
his friend and supporter Mr. Cot- 
ton, in whose family he had re- 
sided and for whom he had great 
friendship. 

His interest in the Colony did 
not cease with his departure but 
continued during his whole life. 
He labored continually to serve 
the cause of America. After his 
return to England, he was instru- 
mental in obtaining the deed of 
Rhode Island, and procured the 
first charter of that colony. Roger 
Williams has left on record an ex- 
pression of gratitude for his gener- 
ous services, and a declaration 
that his name ought to be held 
forever in honored remembrance 
by the people of Rhode Island. 

He subsequently married a lady 
of distinguished family. For a 
considerable time, on account of 
his opinions regarding church and 
state, he lived a happy and quiet 
domestic life, pursuing his study 
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of religion and politics. At length 
he was prevailed upon to enter 
public life as a representative in 
Parliament from Kingston upon 
Hull, taking his seat April 13, 
1640. So great was his reputa- 
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STATUE OF SIR HARRY VANE IN NEW 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


tion that it became an object of 
great importance to secure his 
favor and influence. 

The important office of treasurer 
of the navy was conferred upon 
him. The following June he re- 
ceived from King Charles the 
honors of knighthood, and there- 
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after, until the death of his father 
in 1655, was distinguished by the 
title of Sir Henry Vane the 
younger, or Sir Henry Vane of 
Raby Castle, Knight. 

He continued still an enthusias- 
tic Puritan and was often per- 
plexed and embarrassed on account 
of the official position of his father 
and the marked friendship of the 
king, but the course of events 
soon released him from the tram- 
mels which confined him. A 
quarrel arose between his father 
and the Earl of Strafford, the two 
most powerful men in the king- 
dom. It is said that the civil war 
in England can be traced to this 
quarrel. This released young 
Vane from all personal obligations 
to the king, and he was free to de- 
vote himself to the public and 
open advocacy of his principles. 

In the meantime, King Charles 
proclaimed the dissolution of Par- 
liament and summoned another ; 
this was known as the Long Par- 
liament. Sir Henry Vane the 
younger was immediately reélect- 
ed, without the least effort upon 
his part, and took his seat Nov. 3, 
1640. 

It may be said that at this time 
he began his career as a great 
statesman and British patriot. It 
was made apparent how capable 
he was of managing great affairs ; 
quick and ready of apprehension, 
with a strong and tenacious niem- 
ory, good judgment, great elo- 
quence, an easy and graceful 
speaker, with a courage and reso- 
lution which could not be shaken 
or diverted, in advocacy of what 
he felt was the right. 

After the mission of the Salem 
League and Covenant was success- 
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fully concluded, Vane retired from 
Parliament. Following the ex- 
ecution of the king (in which he 
had no part, except to condemn), 
he returned to the administration 
of the government and conduct of 
the naval war with Holland, which 
ended successfully for England. 
It was at this time that Milton ad- 
dressed to him a poem as a just 
tribute of praise. 

When Oliver Cromwell dis- 
persed the Long Parliament, Sir 
Henry Vane retired to his estates 
at Raby Castle, with his family ; 
here he wrote and published his 
principal theological works. He 
wrote “The Healing Question,” 
for which Cromwell caused him 
to be imprisoned. Cromwell fear- 
ed his talent and dreaded his in- 
fluence, and did not feel safe until 
Vane was silenced or destroyed. 
He continued to persecute Sir 
Vane, stripped him of his property 
and constantly harassed him, 
thinking by reducing him to 
poverty, to humble and break his 
spirit ; but Vane was immovable, 
held fast his integrity, and stood 
by his principles. 

On the death of Cromwell, 
Vane was again returned to Par- 
liament; the Representatives were 
reorganized, but through _ the 
treachery of Gen. George Monks, 
the monarchy was restored and 
Charles II. was crowned. Tyranny 
reigned. Vane was of course 
one of the first to fall a victim. 
He was placed in confinement in 
one of his own houses and then 
removed from one prison to an- 
other. He was immured in a 
castle on one of the Isles of Scilly 
for two years, awaiting the slow- 
approaching vengeance of the king. 
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Although separated from his 
family and friends, he did not de- 
spair; he occupied the slow-pacing 
hours by writing upon his favorite 
subject, religion. 

In March, 1662, he wrote a 
touching letter to his wife, and all 
through this letter, it is plainly to 
be seen that he was endeavoring 
to prepare his wife and family for 
his death, which he knew to be 
near, and also to sustain and solace 
them in the destitution and pov- 
erty to which they would be left, 
as his estates would be contiscated. 

Friday, the 6th of June,1662, was 
the date of his memorable trial. 
He defended himself with wonder- 
ful ability but was adjudged guilty 
and sentenced to be hanged. This 
sentence was changed, and he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill June 14, 
1662. Thus at the age of fifty, a 
life which should have closed in 
peaceful splendor, went out in 
blood. He met death with great 
serenity and heroism. 

So great was the excitement 
produced by his death, not only 
upon the people generally but 
throughout the nation, that the 
king was almost shaken from his 
throne in the great reaction. Im- 
mediately after the execution, the 
government was so alarmed by the 
manifestations of sympathy for his 
sufferings that they sought to 
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quiet and pacify the public mind 
by restoring to his family all his 
estates and honors. 

Since then, a remarkable degree 
of prosperity has followed his de- 
scendants. The present lineal 
descendant, William Harry Vane, 
is one of the most eminent, patri- 
otic and wealthy noblemen of 
England, having the same liberal 
spirit possessed by his renowned 
ancestor. 

The late Sir James Mackintosh, 
in championing the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, men- 
tions the astonishing mental 
powers of Sir Harry Vane, and 
ranks him as one of the most pro- 
found minds that ever existed. 

It has been well said that who- 
ever wishes to draw the true and 
genuine inspiration of liberty 
from English history must go back 
to the year 1640. The era of 
freedom began with the Long 
Parliament. ‘That Parliament,” 
says Hallam, “ effected more for our 
liberties, than any that had gone 
before or that has followed.” Sir 
Harry Vane and the patriots who 
led in its deliberations and pro- 
ceedings, first brought the people 
into power in England, and their 
influence has powerfully impressed 
itself upon the civilized world. 


KATHARINE HELEN PARKER. 


[Read before Bostoniana Club, Nov. 21, ’94.] 





PROGRESS OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS DURING THE PAST 274 YEARS. 


BY ARTHUR WELLINGTON BRAYLEY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


F the men who did an exclu- 
sively currying business in 
Boston, Mr. Bishop and 

Hope Allen are the most conspic- 
uous, and as they soon left the 
town and went to Lynn, it is quite 
probable that the three or four 
others who made this their busi- 
ness also left for different sections 
of the colony. John Chamberlain 
came here about the same time 


(1651) as Hope Allen, and 


bought a house lot in the leather 
district (Hanover Street) from 


“Cobbler” Corser, but further 
than this I can learn nothing 
regarding him. John Warden 
(1687) and John Marsh (1688) 
are the only others in this line of 
whom I can find any mention ; 
with their names, appended to the 
tax list of the years mentioned, the 
record ends. 

Hope Allen was admitted an 
inhabitant Sept. 29, 1651, and 
the next we learn of him is his 
association with Mr. Bishop in 
Lynn, from which town they 
petitioned the General Court 
(1664) to forbid tanners and 
shoemakers exercising the trade of 
curriers. But their “pull” (to use 
a political term) on the legislature 
was not strong enough at that 
date, as they in all probability had 
the arrayed force of the cordwain- 
ers and tanners in the state against 
them, while no doubt they were 
the sole representatives of their 


trade in the province. But they 
were fighters and would not give 
up the struggle for their rights. 
Their persistency was at last 
successful, and the bill was passed 
in 1698; but of these laws another 
time. 

Henry Byley or Biley (38) 
Henry (2) Henry (1) born about 
1612; married at St. Edmund’s, 
New Sarum (now Salisbury) 
County Wilts, England, Jan. 21, 
1632-8, Rebecca Swayne, daugh- 
ter of Bennett Swayne, “the 
elder,’ of New Sarum. Their 
children were Rebecca, baptized 
Dec. 8, 1636, and Henry baptized 
Aug. 26, 1638. They came over 
in the ship Bevis in 1688 and 
settled in Salisbury. One sister 
of Biley came with them and they 
also brought two “man servants,” 
probably apprentices or journey 
men. 

Henry Biley was a tanner as 
were also his father and grand- 
father. They were men of wealth 
and standing, and although tan- 
ners are styled “gent.” in the 
records. Henry Biley, the elder, 
served as mayor of Sarum in 1631. 
Margaret Swayne, a sister of 
Rebecca Biley, married Thomas 
Batt of New Sarum, grandson of 
Henry Biley, the elder, and a 
brother of Christopher Batt, also a 
tanner, who with his wife, Ann 
Boynton, came over in the Bevis 
with the Bileys, bringing six 
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children and Dorothy Batt, a 
sister. 

Henry Biley, Senior, gent., will, 
18 October, 1633, probated 23 June, 
1634, “gives grandson Henry 
Biley (son of Henry Biley, gent. 
and tanner, executor to Henry 
Biley, senior), £10 money, bed- 
stead, one great chest, square table 
board, and cupboard in great cham- 
ber, cupboard in hall, cupboard 
and table board in kitchen, one 
silver beaker, biggest brass pot, 
save one which is to the Lymbecke 
[i. e., alembic = still], biggest 
brass kettle, and second tyled 
house or standing in the Rowe by 
the corn-market, next to the Pil- 
‘loury, and all my vates, troughs, 
etc., in and about my tannhouse, 
etc.; to grandson John Biley, £20 
money; to granddaughter Marie 
Biley, £10 money and one silver 
beaker [this John and Marie 
Biley came over to Newbury with 
their brother Henry in 1638, in 
ship Bevis]; to grandson Christo- 
pher Batt, son of Thomas Batt, 
gent., deceased, £20 money, and 
uppermost tyled house or standing 
in Market Place, neere to Mr. 
Thomas Elliott’s house there, and 
all the terms of years yet to come; 
to granddaughter Alice Batt [who 
subsequently married Rev. Peter 
Thatcher, rector of St. Edmund’s 
Church, Sarum, and secondly, Mr. 
Francis Dove, mayor of veer 
daughter of Thomas Batt, deceased, 
£100 and bole of silver and gilt 
having a poesy about it, and big- 
gest brass pot, and limbeck there- 
to used [this was a still for mak- 
ing cordials, etc.], and feather bed, 
feather boulster, pillows, etc., in 
great chamber, etc.” 

During his wife Alice’s life to 
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keep family and tanner’s trade 
maintained, he appoints his grand- 
sons Christopher Batt, Henry Biley 
and granddaughter Alice Batt to 
have lands and tenements in Wel- 
lowe, and said dwelling house, tan 
house, orchards and gardens in New 
Sarum, and west side of River 
Avon, and all stock, rents, benefit 
and profits to keep said wife and 
family, said grandchildren not to 
give any benefit or profit for use 
of said houses; also gives close, or 
pasture in Wellowe called Great 
King, five acres, to grandson 
Henry Biley. 

Christopher Batt was named as 
one of the overseers of this will. 

Marie Biley was baptized at St. 
Edmund’s Church, Sarum, May 8 
1615 ; her brother John was _ bap- 
tized at the same place Nov. 9, 
1617. In passenger list of Bevis 
they are called aged twenty-two 


. and twenty respectively. Henry 


Biley, the elder brother, died soon 
after, as his widow married again 
in 1641. Whether the younger 
brother engaged in the tanning 
business I know not. 

His cousin Christopher Batt 
was baptized at St. Edmund’s 
Church, Sarum, July 6, 1601, and 
was son of (Mr. Thomas Batt, gent., 
by his wife Ione Bylie, and grand- 
son of Christopher Batt, of St. 
Martin’s, Sarum, gent., by Alic 
Symbane his wife. 

Christopher Batt, tanner, aged 
twenty-six, was married at St. 
Edmund’s Church, New Sarum, 
by license, Oct. 10, 1629, to Ann 
Boynton, spinster, aged twenty-six, 
who died in Salisbury, New Eng- 
land, and in her will, dated Mar. 
14, 1678, calls herself aged seventy- 
six. Their children were : — 
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_ I. Ann, baptized St. Edmund’s 
Church, Sarum, Aug. 1, 1630, mar- 
ried June 12, 1667, Edmund 
Angier of Cambridge, now Newton, 
and died Oct. 3, 1688, aged fifty- 
eight. 

II. Jane, baptized St. Edmund’s 
Church, Sarum, Dec. —, 1631, 
married Apr. 3, 1661, Peter Top- 
pan of Newbury. 

III. Christopher, baptized St. 
Martin’s Church, Sarum, Sept. 
22, 1633, was at Dover in 1662. 

IV. Thomas, baptized St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Sarum, July 238, 
1635, married Lydia Benjamin of 
Waltham. He carried on the tan- 
nery-in Boston, and leased « lyme 
pitts” of the town in 1637. His 
children were: Ann, born Bos- 


ton, July 22,1674 ; Thomas, born 
Boston, May 22, 1676. (Accord- 
ing to Bond’s History of Water- 


town, he left a daughter Elizabeth, 
who died in Watertown in 1692, 
and it is also stated that he mar- 
ried Lyda Stubbs.) His wife died 
in 1678 (as did his brother Paul 
Batt), and the following “ Coppie 
of an ordr given John Merriam by 
ye worspll Deputy Governr to Free 
ye towne of charge by Thomas 
Batts child,” may be found in 
Record Coms. Report, VII. p. 126. 
“Mr. Merriam. you may dd the 
wearinge aparell of Thos. Batts 
wifes, to Mr. Benjamin accordinge 
to ye order of the Councill 13th 
instant, he takinge the child and 
freeinge the towne from after 
charge wth it, dated 15 February, 
1678. Symon Broadstreete, Dep. 
Gov.” 

V. Elizabeth, baptized St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Sarum, Nov. 1, 1636, 
died July 6, 1652. 

VI. John, born Mar. 4, 1641. 
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VII and VIII. Barnabas, Paul 
(twins) born Feb. 18,1643. Paul 
was a glazier in Boston, freeman 
in 1673, and served as hog reeve 
in 1673-4 and constable in 1677-8, 
dying soon after. 

He married Sarah, daughter of 
Rev. John Wilson of Medfield and 
granddaughter of Rev. John Wil- 
son, first minister of Boston, also 
granddaughter of Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, founder of Hartford. 
Paul, who is described by Dr. 
Shurtleff as “the village glazier,” 
seems to have been the most 
prosperous of the sons, and came 
into possession of a tract of land 
measuring forty-one feet on Wash- 
ington Street and extending back 
of the same width, 266 feet to 
Province Street. He died in 
1678 and in his will bequeaths to 
his daughter Sarah Batt, subject 
to the life estate of his mother, 
“his tenement now in the occu- 
pation of Richard Smith and the 
land and shop that is before said 
tenement,” then used by himself. 

IX. Samuel, supposed to have 
gone to England, and settled there 
asa minister. Will in Sub Dean 
of Sarum Court, Vol. I. fol. 6, 7. 

X. Timothy, a tailor, married 
Abigail , and had: Timothy, 
born Boston, April 20, 1672, mar- 
ried between 1690 and 1700 by 
Mr. Samuel Willard to Sarah 
Tudman; Barnabas, born April 
14, 1673; and Ebenezer, born 
Dec. 15, 1678. 

XI. Ebenezer. 

XII. Sarah. 

XIII. Abigail. The last seven 
children were born in this coun- 
try. 

‘Christopher Batt was present at 
the session 7 October, 1640, when 
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the town of Salisbury, Massachu- 
setts, was incorporated, and it is 
thought the name was suggested 
by him, or given in his honor as 
one of the first and most prominent 
settlers there. He was repre- 
sentative to general court; 1640- 
41-43-50. 

He settled in Newbury, Mass., 
and later moved to Salisbury but 
removed to Boston and carried 
on a tannery opposite the Old 
South Church. The site extended 
from the splendid estate of Peter 
Sargeant, afterwards the Province 
House, nearly to Bromfield Street 
(the old Rawson’s Lane) and from 
Washington Street to Province 
Street. Here he built his tan 
house and tan pits and carried on 
an extensive business as a tanner, 
and at the same time improved his 
fine garden and orchard. The de- 
tails of the garden and orchard are 
given in one of the deeds which 
mentions “the apple, peare and 
plumbe trees.” 

He died Aug. 10, 1661, leaving 
a will dated 1656. In the first 
lines of this document he voices 
an expression of fear he always 
felt of an untimely death, which 
singularly enough overtook him 
while at work in his garden, he 
being shot by the accidental dis- 
charge of a gun in the hands of 
his son who was firing at a mark. 
The clause referred to says: “I 
Christopher Batt of Boston con- 
sidering ye fraylty of my nature 
that I am at all times and in ye 
[most secure] places and imploy- 
ments subject to many accidents 
that might bring me to my end, 
being now enforced for the better 
providing for my family to go a 
voyage to Virginia, not being cap- 
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able to express myself so fully as'I 
would, yet having so long and large 
experience of ye faithful love of 
my dear wife Anne Batt, etc.” 

This will was probated Sept. 19, 
1661, and was witnessed by 
Edward and Rachel Rawson and 
Anthony Cheekley. The will of 
his widow Ann, Anne or Anna 
Batt, made March 14, 1678-9, 
was a more lengthy testament than 
that of her husband. In the 
deed recorded (Suffolk Deeds, L. 5, 
fo. 215), dated June 12, 1667, she 
conveys “to Thomas Batt her son 
of said Boston, tanner, all that 
parsel ... being in front... 
beginning from the corner of a 
post joyning to Edward Rawson, 
his garden ... and running up 
the fence between the said Edward 
Rawson and Anna Batt to an 
apple tree standing in a row of 
sweet briar bushes behind the tan- 
house . . . to the first bound, the 
street going to Roxbury . . . tak- 
ing in the tan house and pitts.” 

I was amused to notice an item 
in her will which says, “I give 
to Gindall Rawson my Histriomas- 
trix.” The “ Histriomastrix, or 
Player’s Scourge,” was a tract or 
controversial work by the famous 
Puritan, William Prynne. It was 
a diatribe against all kinds of 
worldly amusements, which he 
denounced as inventions of the 
devil and calculated to bring all 
who practised them to ruin in this 
world and perdition in the next. 
He denounced not only the theatre, 
but also dancing, instrumental 
music, all sorts of games and 
sports, and even declared singing 
in the churches to be a device of 
the evil one. 

The work, which appeared in 
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1633, gave great offence in the 
English church and produced se- 
rious consequences for the author. 
Being charged with libel the 
author was cited before the Star 
Chamber Court, which condemned 
him to pay a fine of £5,000, to 
lose both ears, to stand twice in 
the pillory, to suffer expulsion 
from all the learned societies of 
which he was a member, to have 
his book burned by the hangman, 
and to be imprisoned for life. 
The sentence was carried out in 
every particular but the last, for 
Prynne was released at the Revo- 
lution and became a member of 
Parliament. 

Mrs. Batt was a sister of Rev. 
Peter Thatcher of St. Edmund’s 
Church, Salisbury, and therefore 
aunt of Rev. Thomas Thatcher 
South Church, 


(1669) of the 


Boston. 

Paul Batt’s daughter Sarah 
married Micaja Torrey, and her 
descendants are still living in Wey- 
mouth, Mass. July 19, 1707, 
“ Micaja Torrey of Weymouth 
and Sarah his wife, daughter of 
Paul Batt, late of Boston, glazier, 
deceased, conveyed .. . all that 
land and tenement in the souther- 
ly part of Boston, bequeathed . . 
. . part thereof is in the present 
tenure and occupation of Charles 
Roberts and Josiah Franklin .. . 
measuring in breadth at the front 
from the middle of the gutter 
standing between the land of said 
Cresse and the land hereby sold 
along by the shop in the occu- 
pation of the said Franklin into 
the said Turner’s land, fourteen 
feet.” 

I have no means of ascertaining 
the precise time when Josiah 
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Franklin entered into th 

tion of the shop of Paul Batt, but 
as Mr. Batt died in 1678 it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it 
was before 1698 and that the Blue 
Ball with « 1698 ” on it once hung 
before the shop, opposite the pres- 
ent site of the Zranscript build- 
ing. 

The colony grew so rapidly that 
in 1643 there were thirty towns 
within the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, and the need of further 
organization was felt. According- 
ly in May of that year, the general 
court divided the whole plantation 
into four shires or counties. Seven 
towns were associated with Boston 
under the designation of Suffolk 
County. These were Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Dedham, Braintree, 
Weymouth, Hingham and Nan- 
tasket. 

As regards the shoe and leather 
trade in the other thirteen or four- 
teen towns in the state it may be 
said that both shoemakers and tan- 
ners were among the earliest set- 
tlers. 

I have mentioned that Francis 
Ingalls established a tannery at 
Lynn, but how long he continued 
to run it or how profitable the 
business proved, is not known. 
Alonzo Lewis, the historian of 
Lynn, mentioned that in 1825 he 
saw some of the ancient vats 
opened. Among the descendants 
of the brothers, who by the way 
are quite numerous, may be men- 
tioned Senator Ingalls of Kansas. 

No other tanner appears on the 
scene in the vicinity until 1650, 
when George Keyser established 
his business at the south side of 
Boston Street on the site where 
the tubular wells were driven in 
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1880. The land extended along 
easterly a number of rods, the rear 
being bounded by the stream that 
courses from the ponds on the 
northeastern border of Lynn to the 
sea. It was an excellent place 
for a tannery, there being at hand 
an abundant supply of good water 
and quantities of bark. 

A shocking accident, and one 
which in so small a place caused 
considerable excitement and indig- 
nation, was the carelessness on the 
part of some member of the family 
who as the town record says, “did 
take up his fatt and leave the pitt 
open,” whereby a _ bright little 
daughter of Thomas Newhall, 
playing around the vats, fell in 
and was drowned. 

Mr. Keyser moved to Salem, in 
1680, but his tannery remained in 
the family until 1705; a Mr. Pot- 


ter managed the business for a 
short period immediately after Mr. 


Keyser’s removal. The worthy 
old tanner was born in 1616 and 
for many years carried on a mill- 
ing business at Swampscott. He 
was admitted a freeman in 1688 
and soon after married a daughter 
of Edward Holyoke, an extensive 
real estate owner, in whose honor 
Holyoke Street was named. 
Keyser’s son Elizur was brought 
up to the trade, and established 
himself in the business at Salem, 
and it is probably owing to his 
efforts that that town forged 
ahead of all others in this line of 
industry. ‘At Keyser’s original 
tannery at Lynn,” says Hon. James 
R. Newhall, “ Mr. Samuel Mulli- 
ken did considerable business in 
the preparation of sole leather : 
and it is well remembered how his 
‘slicking mill,’ as the boys called 
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it, made the great sides shine. 
This tannery, according to the 
directories, must have ceased 
operations about sixty-five years 
ago. Mr. Mulliken was well 
known among business men. He 
was the second postmaster of Lynn, 
his term of service reaching on 
for four years from 1803, and he 
kept the office in a small building 
on Boston Street near the corner 
of North Federal.” 

This tannery, considering its 
location, proved quite a boon to 
many of the poor in the neighbor- 
hood who resorted to it with their 
baskets to gather up the refuse 
tan, which having fulfilled its 
purpose in the vats had been spread 
to dry. It furnished excellent 
fuel for a slow fire, and good ma- 
terial wherewith to bank up the 
embers in the big fireplaces for 
preservation during the cold nights. 
In fact the tan yards wherever 
located had their list of people 
who laid in a store of this refuse 
tan, coal not being in general use 
until many years after. 

An amusing incident is re- 
lated of Mr. Mulliken, which illus- 
trates his obstinacy. It was a 
common custom in_ those days, 
which of course was before the 
advent of the steam engine, for 
two business men for social as 
well as economical convenience 
together to visit Boston. One 
would furnish the horse and chaise 
and the other pay for horse baiting 
and the tolls. It one day happened 
that Mr. Mulliken and a neighbor, 
who “when once sot was sot,” 
started for Boston under the co- 
operative plan. In due time they 
arrived at Charlestown and were 
confronted by the gate keeper 
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with a demand for payment of 
an additional toll of six cents 
charge for crossing the Charles- 
town bridge. This extra expense 
was not specified in the bond, and 
each merchant asserted that it was 
not his duty to pay the bill. 

It was a damp, cold and dis- 
agreeable day. To add to their dis- 
comfort they were hungry, and as 
“black strip” (rum and molasses) 
was a beverage frequently in- 
dulged in by most male adults 
they no doubt longed for its warm- 
ing effects. But even the knowl- 
edge that they could shortly reach 
the hospitable inn, where they 
could comfortably quaff their stim- 
ulant before a cheerful fire, was 
not sufficient inducement to com- 
promise —a principle was at stake 
and they would not give in. They 
sat there arguing the subject, each 
reply growing warmer and more 
pointed, until the sun began to 
sink behind the hills, and they 
realized the fact that it would 
be useless to cross at that hour as 
it was too late for business, so they 
turned their horse and jogged 
home. 

Mr. Newhall said it would not 
be easy to forget the energy with 
which the old man, who when 
relating the incident was eighty 
years of age, brought down his 
cane at the conclusion and ex- 
claimed, “ Yes ; and I would have 
remained there until this day 
before I would have paid the toll.” 
He died Nov. 25, 1847, age eighty- 
six years. 

The old vats of the tan yard 
may be found by anyone who has 
the curiosity to dig a little below 
the surface. Continuing along 
the same side of Boston Street to 
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the vicinity of Berry’s mill oppo- 
site Kertland Street we come to 
where for years stood the tannery 
of Benjamin Phillips, which was 
one of the most extensive tanneries 
in the state. 

About 1631 began the reign of 
the “royal family of Lynn,” as 
Lieut. John Burrill’s house was 
termed in compliment to the high 
esteem in which the family was 
held by the townspeople and in 
view of the many famous persons 
connected with it. Lieutenant 
Burrill established the business on 
Boston Street, the site now cov- 
ered by the morocco factory of 
John T. Moulton. Lieutenant 
Burrill lived opposite his tan yard 
and was considered a wealthy 
man, while his ability in political 
affairs was recognized by all. He 
was for twenty-one years a mem- 
ber and ten years speaker of the 
house of representatives of Massa- 
chusetts, and so able was he in his 
duties that Governor Hutchinson 
in his history compares him to 
William Pitt or to Sir Arthur 
Onslow, an accomplished speaker 
of the House of Commons. He 
served as member of the board of 
his majesty’s council for the colo- 
nies, and served in other capaci- 
ties until his death from smallpox 
Dec. 10, 1721. 

He willed his tannery to his 
son Theophilus, and he left it to 
his grandson, Samuel Lewis, who 
sold it in 1782 to Daniel Newhall 
and Nathaniel Sargent. They dis- 
solved, and Mr. Sargent carried it 
on until his death in 1798. Then 
Mr. Joseph Watson owned it until 
1844 when it became the property 
of Mr. Joseph Moulton. It is 
supposed that Mr. William Rose 
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worked for Mr. Watson or made 
morocco in a part of the tannery. 
These men tanned sole leather 
very successfully, but their suc- 
cessors could not compete with the 
oak leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington, Del., and 
about 1832 that branch was dis- 
continued. It may be said in this 
particular that the last sole leather 
tanner in Lynn was Winthrop 
Newhall, father of Francis S. and 
Henry Newhall, He used to tan 
from $9,000 to $12,000 worth 
_ yearly. 

Of the tanners who left England 
previous to 1640 the following 
names are recorded, but I am un- 
able to state the town in which 
they located after reaching these 
shores. These names are taken 
from among the hundreds | that 
were recorded by the town officials 
in England of those people who 
desired to emigrate to New Eng- 
land. 

Richard Walker and Nicholas 
Holte, tanners, came from Ramsey 
in the ship James in 1635. Joseph 
Parker, tanner, aged twenty-four, of 
Newbury, came over in 1638 in ship 
Confidence. John Ruggles came 
in the bark Hopewell in 1635, and 
with him Martin Saunders, a cur- 
rier, aged forty years; his wife 
Rachael, aged forty; three chil- 
dren from twenty-one to ten years 
of age, and three servants, aged 
from fourteen to sixteen years; 
also Antonio Stannon, a glover, 
aged twenty-four. William Hold- 
red, aged twenty-five, and Roger 
Preston, aged twenty-one, tanners, 
came in ship Elizabeth, in 1635, 
from the parish of St. Alphage, 
Cripple Gate. The ship Planter 
brought over from Sudbury Rich- 
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ard Hassell, currier, aged fifty-four, 
his wife Martha, aged forty-two, 
and five daughters, from three to 
seventeen years of age. In the 
ship Increase came Thomas Blod- 
gett, a glover, aged thirty, his wife 
Susan, aged thirty-seven, two sons 
aged four and one and one-half 
years respectively. George Had- 
borne, a glover, came here in the 
ship Abigail. He was forty-three 
years of age; his wife Anne was 
three years his senior, and their 
two children were aged four and 
ten years, while his two servants 
were sixteen and twenty-four years 
of age respectively. Henry Byley, 
or Biley, tanner, was twenty-six 
years of age when he left Sarum. 
His connection with the family of 
Christopher Batt has previously 
been mentioned. 

Of the shoemakers in this list, I 
find that Henry Chamberlin, his 
wife, mother and two children, 
and John Beale, his wife, five sons, 
three daughters and two servants, 
came from Hingham, England, to 
Hingham, Mass., in 1638, in the 
ship Diligent of Ipswich, with a 
colony led by Theophilus Cushing. 
Among those who emigrated in 
1634 to Sandwich were Thomas 
Boney and Han. Ewell. Nath- 
aniel Ovell of Dover came here in 
1637 and brought one servant 
with him; with them came Joseph 
Coleman, his wife Sarah and four 
children. (This may have been 
Alex. Coleman, the Quaker shoe- 
maker, who disturbed the Boston 
selectmen by appearing in the 
council room in a bloody shirt.) 
Matthew Smith, his wife Jane and 
four children were also of the 
party. 

Those shoemakers whom I can- 
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not locate in this state are Thomas 
Olney and William Fellow, who 
came in ship Planter from St. 
Albans and Herefordshire in 16385. 

Jo. Harbert, aged twenty-three, 
came in ship Abigall the same 
year. Henry Tybbot, aged thirty- 
nine, wife aged thirty-four, sister 
aged twenty-eight and two chil- 
dren, aged two and four years, 
came in the ship James. Jo. 
Weekes, aged twenty-six, Anne, 
his one-year-old baby and his wife 
Mary, aged twenty-eight, came in 
the Hopewell. In an entry dated 
April, 1637, the name of the 
emigrant is obliterated by a stain 
on the page of the volume of 
records ; following it are these 
words: *“ To Boston, of Nor- 
wich in Norfolk, cordwainer, aged 
twenty-eight.” I have no idea as 
to the identity of this party. In 
1637 Henry Skerry of Great 
Yarmouth, his wife Elizabeth, one 
child and an apprentice named 
Edmund Towne, eighteen years of 
age, came to this country in the 
ship Mary, as did William Goult 
of Yarmouth, aged twenty-nine. 
John Ilsbey and his brother Wil- 
liam came over in the ship Confi- 
dence in 1638 from Gousham; one 
of these, probably the latter, 
brought his wife Barbara and a 
servant. 

It is not at all improbable 
that scores of additional names 
could be added to this list were 
there any means of learning the 
occupation of each of the emi- 
grants. But among those on 
record the majority have no men- 
tion of their trade, while of those 
who are thus designated shoe- 
makers, tanners, tailors, weavers 
and husbandmen are the most 
numerous. 
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Philip Kertland, of Sherrington, 
in Buckinghamshire, England, is 
credited with being the first shoe- 
maker in Lynn, he having settled 
there in 1635 and madeshoes for 
the people living in Salem and 
Boston as well as his adopted 
town. He served as a soldier in 
the battle with the crafty King 
Philip, and was highly respected. 
He was successful at his trade, and 
to his ten acres of land given him by 
the town in 1638 he added by pur- 
chase in 1652 the estate of Nathan- 
iel Tyler. At his death in 1686, 
aged 70 years, he left this property 
by will to his wife, together with 
£10 to each of his four daughters, 
Mary, Sarah, Hannah and Susanna; 
but what share his sons Philip and 
Nathaniel received is not stated. 
They formed the new settlement 
of Southampton, Long Island, in 
1640, but Nathaniel returned to 
Lynn. His widow afterwards 
married Evan Thomas of Boston. 
Kertland Street in Lynn is named 
in honor of the venerable Philip. 

Contemporary with Kertland 
was Edmund Bridges, who lived 
here in 1635, and really why Kert- 
land is placed before the latter in 
priority Iam ata loss to know. 
Old records mention them both in 
the same occupation, but Bridges 
was a maker of shoes ofiron as 
well as of leather, and judging 
from the following record (May, 
1647), fitting shoes of metal was 
not considered by him of great 
importance: “Edmund Bridges 
for his neglect in shooing Mr. Sy- 
mond’s horse, should be required, 
by warrant from this court, to 
answer to this complaint.” 

Bridges came to this country in 
the ship James from London, in 
July, 1635, when twenty-three 
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years of age, and died in 1686, 
aged seventy-four. He married 
three times; his first wife was 
named Alice, the second Elizabeth 
and the third Mary. He had eight 
children; one son, Hachaliah, was 
lost at sea, about 1671. 

The next shoemaker to locate 
in Lynn was Henry Silsbee, the 
progenitor of the Silsbee family 
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in this country. This gentleman 
settled in that town in 1651, and 
although a crispin, probably did 
not do much at the trade, as being 
wealthy he directed most of his 
energies to the handling of real 
estate, of which he controlled large 
tracts. Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, 
ex-United States senator, was a 
descendant. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARLES S. SMITH of 82 
Centre Street, Brockton, Mass., 
was born Dec. 20, 1860, in North 
Andover, Mass. His father, Capt. 
Francis Smith, was born in 
Francestown, N. H., in 1826. He 
went to sea when fourtéen years 
old and until he retired in 1872 
always followed the whaling busi- 
ness. He was one of New Bed- 
ford’s pioneers, and almost every- 
body in that city pleasantly remem- 
bers Capt. Francis Smith. His 
mother, Mrs. Susan R. (Gile) 
Smith was born in North Andover, 
Dec. 19, 1830. Ten children 
were born of this marriage, nine 
sons and one daughter. One son, 
Francis S., is now living in Malden, 
Mass. 

The subject of our sketch re- 
ceived his early education in the 
public schools of North Andover, 
afterwards taking a course at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology of Boston, and later gradu- 
ated from the Johnson High 
School (English Course) North 
Andover in June, 1874, and im- 
mediately entered the employ of 
the McKay Sewing Machine Co., 
of Lawrence as an apprentice, get- 
ting an allowance of one year’s 
time, as he had previously worked 
at the machinist business during 
vacations in the Davis & Furbur 
Works at North Andover. 

After finishing his trade, he took 
a nine months’ course in mechan- 
ical engineering at the Institute 
of Technology, Boston, for the 
purpose of getting theory as well 





as practice. In the year 1877 he 
entered the employ of the Corliss 
Engine Co., setting up and experi- 
menting. After remaining with 
them two years, he went on the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad as engineer on the 
Hartford division. In 1881 he 
returned to Lawrence for a short 
time and was with the old com- 
pany (McKay) three months. 
From there he went to work for 
the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Co., 
which at that time was the Good- 
year-McKay Co. He _ remained 
with them only a few months then 
spent the next two years in differ- 
ent parts of the country; in fact 
he made ita point to visit all of 
the first class machine works, 
mainly for getting information. 

His first position of note was 
inthe year 1886, with the Edison 
Illuminating Co. of Lawrence as 
chief engineer. He held this 
position until Oct. 1, 1889, when 
he returned to the Goodyear Com- 
pany, taking a position as agent on 
the road. He has remained with 
them up to the present time, and 
is now in charge of the Brockton 
branch of the Goodyear Shoe 
Machinery Co. 

Mr. Smith was married Oct. 
14, 1884, in Lawrence, Mass., to 
Miss Georgie B. Williams, second 
youngest daughter of (ordnance) 
Sergt. William Williams, U. S. A, 
of Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Me. 
Three children have been born of 
this marriage. Two have died 
this present year, 1894; the sur- 
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viving child is named Francis 
Seward. Mr. Smith used to take 
a good deal of interest in physical 
culture and when time permitted 
engaged in boating, running, ete. 


FRANK E. WHITE enlisted 
in the United States army, in the 
Fourth New York Cavalry, early 
in 1861, and served in the Army 
of the Potomac during the war. 
He returned as a brevet captain 
and settled in North Bridgewater 
(now Brockton). He had a 
thorough training in the manufac- 
ture of shoes with D. S. Howard 
& Co., as salesman and_ partner. 
After the dissolution of this con- 
cern in 1879, Mr. White began 
business for himself and has con- 
tinued up to the present time. In 
1888 he took as a partner Hervey 
Dunham, who is the factory man 
of the concern. Mr. Dunham, 
who is a graduate of the Brockton 
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High School, entered the factory 
of D. S. Howard and remained 
there five years, during which 
time he obtained a _ thorough 
knowledge of the practical part of 
the work. At the dissolution of 
that concern he went with Mr. 
White as foreman. Mr. Dunham 
enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the shrewdest men among 
Brockton’s many bright and cap- 
able manufacturers. 

The business of the Frank E. 
White Company has been a suc- 
cess from the start and one of 
steady growth. The original pur- 
chase of the Darius Howard fac- 
tory, where Mr. White started, 
has been constantly added to since 
that time. Seven years ago the 
present structure was built, being 
complete in every way and fur- 
nished with all modern improve- 
ments for the production of goods. 











Seat. aa 
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The amount of sales averages 
about $600,000 a year. A medium 
line of men’s and boys’ goods in 
all desirable leathers is made in 
machine-sewed and Goodyear 
welts, exclusively for the jobbing 
trade. The firm’s customers in- 
clude some of the largest houses 
in the United States, the heaviest 
trade being in New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

A year ago, Loring Q. White, 
who for three years had been 
salesman for the house, was ad- 
mitted to a partnership. He is a 
nephew of the senior member of 
the firm and has had a valuable 
experience in selling goods. He 
has charge of this end of the busi- 
ness, with headquarters at the 
Boston office, 134 Summer Street. 
This location, by the way, is the 
same occupied by F. E. White 
when he began business fifteen 
years ago. 

Mr. White is essentially a useful 
citizen, and anything that con- 
duces to the advantage and prog- 
ress of Brockton finds in him a 
true advocate. He is a member 
of the G. A. R. and a companion 
of the Mass. Military order of the 
Loyal Legion. He is quite well 
up in the Masonic fraternity and 
has served the city two years in 
the board of aldermen. He is a 
director in the Brockton National 
Bank, while in politics he is a 
Republican. 


GEORGE STRONG, living at 
510 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, was born in Hebron, Conn., 


Oct. 3, 1836. His father, George, 
was born Aug. 3, 1793, in Col- 
chester, Conn. His mother, Anna 
B. Strong, was born in the same 
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place, Jan. 12,1799. Mr. Strong 
has had four brothers and four 
sisters, two of whom are now liv- 
ing in Connecticut — Mrs. Ann E. 
Wilcox and Mrs. C. Jane Bestor. 
After leaving the common school 
he was educated at Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., after 
which he spent a few years of his 
early life in teaching school. In 
1864 he entered the retail shoe 














GEORGE STRONG, 


business at New London, Conn., 
where he remained until January, 
1875. 

He came to Boston in 1877, and 
the next year commenced to man- 
ufacture shoes at East Weymouth, 
Mass., under the firm name of 
Walker, Strong & Carroll. The 
firm continued until 1885, when 
Mr. Walker retired. Since then 
the business has been carried on 
at the same place under the firm 
name of Strong & Carroll. 
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He married in his native town 
Mary M. Bliss, and has two chil- 
dren, Cyrus W. and May B., both 
living at home. 

While living in Connecticut he 
was for several years a member of 
the New London city government, 
and in 1871 was elected to repre- 
sent that city in the state legisla- 
ture. Although now fifty-eight 
years of age heis young in spirit 
and has a keen relish for all the 
sports and amusements of young 
people. 


JAMES D. FARNSWORTH 
was born in Lynn, Mass., May 25, 
1859. His father, Mr. Edward 
M. Farnsworth, the pioneer shoe 
finding merchant of the firm of 
Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co., was 
born in Orford, N. H., Sept. 13, 
1829. He came to Boston in 
1845 and entered business in the 
shoe finding department of Sumner, 
Brewer & Co. His mother was 
Charlotte F., daughter of Vincent 
Pinkham, Esq., of North Chelsea. 

The subject of our sketch was 
one of five children. Edward M., 
Jr., resides in Brookline, Vincent 
in Revere, S. B. in Brookline, and 
Emma J. in Revere. 

Mr. Farnsworth 
early education in the public 
schools of Boston. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the whole- 
sale drug house of Rust Bros. & 
Bird, 43 Hanover St., where he 
remained one year, then changed 
his business by accepting a position 
in an extensive retail hat and cap 
store. Here he remained three 
years, then entered the employ of 
Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co. as sales- 
man. He is at present in the 


received his 
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same employ, having charge of 
the branch store, 78 Centre St., 
Brockton, which was opened in 
October, 1890. <A full line of 
shoe goods used by manufacturers 
is carried and the trade is wholly 
in Brockton and __ surrounding 
towns. Business has steadily in- 


creased since the opening, Brock- 
ton manufacturers having evinced 
their appreciation of Farnsworth, 
Hoyt & Co.’s enterprise by liber- 


JAMES D. FARNSWORTH. 


ally patronizing the local branch. 
Goods are delivered promptly, a 
team being employed for that 
purpose. James D. has a large 
acquaintance among the shoe 
men hereabouts, and is one of 
the most popular men in the 
trade. Mr. Farnsworth married 
Miss Carrie E. Bird of Revere, 
Mass. They have one son. 
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WHITMAN & KEITH, and 
WALKER & WHITMAN. — 
The firm of Whitman & Keith 
was organized in August, 1883. 
William E. Whitman, the senior 
member, was for five years previ- 
ous, the senior member of Whit- 
man, Churchill & Alden. D. N. 


Keith, of the firm, was formerly 
engaged in manufacturing at the 
present location. 

The firm of Walker & 
man was organized in December, 
1887, and is comprised of W. O. 


Whit- 


Walker and W. P. Whitman. 
Mr. Walker was formerly senior 
member of the firm of Walker, 
Strong & Carroll. Mr. Whitman 


W. O;. WALKER, 
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is a son of W. E. Whitman of 
Whitman & Keith. The above 
firms are in reality one concern — 
the New England business being 
looked after by Whitman & Keith 
and the Southern and Western by 
Walker & Whitman. 

The building occupied is 300 
feet long by 40 feet wide, four 
stories, and is fully equipped with 
all the latest and most improved 
machinery, having an average 
daily capacity of 800 pairs — giv- 
ing steady employment to 400 
hands. 

The firm manufacture a medium 
grade of men’s, boys’ and youths’ 
calf goods in machine sewed and 


Y. KEITH, 
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Goodyear welts, also a fine line of 
calf, cordovan and kangaroo, as 
well as all varieties of colored 
stock. They make a specialty of 
the higher grades, and are con- 
stantly improving the quality of 
their product. 

The members of the firm are all 
practical men, having devoted 
many years to the business, and 
the careful personal supervision 
which they give to every depart- 
ment has brought their goods a 
reputation which insures for them 
a ready sale. No salesmen are 
employed, the product being sold 
direct from the factory to a few 
large concerns. The Boston office 
is at 96 Summer Street. 


ARTHUR BRAINARD PHIL- 
LIPS now a resident of Whitman, 
Mass., was born in South Abing- 


ton, Mass., April 18, 1864. His 
father, Mr. Charles E. Phillips, 
was born in Berkley, Mass., in 
1836. His mother, Mrs. Anna A. 
(Gurney) Phillips was born in the 
town of Whitman, Mass., in the 
year 1838. 

The subject of our sketch 
received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of South Abington, and 
at the age of sixteen years entered 
the employ of D. B. Gurney, tack 
manufacturer, as an apprentice in 
the machine shop. After serving 
three years he was made foreman 
of this department. At the end of 
a year, being desirous of extending 
his education, he entered the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston, taking a special two 
years’ course in mechanical draught- 
ing and engineering. 

In the year 1885, he founded 
the Phillips Machine Co. which 
was the first company to manufac- 
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ture the McKay Sewing Machine 
complete (outside of the McKay 
Co.) His company met with 
great success in this line both in 
this country and in England. 

In May, 1890, the company was 
dissolved and on the 15th of June 
following, Mr. Phillips entered the 
employ of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co. as salesman for 
Western Massachusetts, New 


ARTHUR BRAINARD PHILLIPS. 


Hampshire, and Vermont. On 
Sept. 1, 1891, he was put in 
charge of the office of the company 
at Brockton, Mass., and manages 
their entire business from Quincy 
to Cape Cod. At his office, No. 
87 Main Street, is a large stock of 
sewing machines, and an extensive 
stock of specialties for the shoe 
trade. 

Mr. Phillips was married Nov. 
21, 1888, to Miss Jennie W. Wales 
of Holbrook, Mass. 
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AUGUSTINE A. 
was born in 


June 8, 1846. 


DELANO 
Duxbury, Mass., 
His father, Mr. 
Hiram Delano, was in former 
years a ship blacksmith. He 
learned his trade and helped build 
hundreds of ships and vessels in 
that good old Pilgrim town. His 
mother, Mrs. Betsey Delano, and 
her husband are now enjoying 
good health in Duxbury. Three 
sons and four daughters were born 














AUGUSTINE A, DELANO. 

of this marriage — Adelbert, Hiram 
T., Augustine A., Annie H., 
Emily J., Mary E. and Carrie L. 
All are living in Duxbury with 
the exception of the subject of 
our sketch who resides in Brock- 
ton. 

He received his early education 
in Duxbury. Aug. 26, 1862, at 
the age of fifteen, he enlisted in 
Co. I, 4th Mass. Regt., U. S. A. 
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He was mustered out of service 
Aug. 3, 1868. Remaining at 
home but a short time he went to 
Stoughton, where he gave two 
years’ time in learning the boot- 
maker’s trade. After an experi- 
ence of eight years in that busi- 
ness his health failed. 

Later he entered the last fac- 
tory of Moses Linfield, continuing 
there until the buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. The business was 
then removed to North Bridge- 
water (now Brockton), Sept. 15, 
1871. Mr. Delano was made 
superintendent of the factory Aug. 
4, 1876, and in 1880 was admitted 
a partner of M. Linfield & Son. 
Later Mr. Linfield sold his inter- 
est to his son, M. D. Linfield, and 
C. V. Mason, and they in turn 
sold to Willian Cary and William 
Thompson. 

A new partnership was formed 
composed of William Cary, A. A. 
Delano and William Thompson, 
under the name of the Brockton 
Last Co. In 1892 their factory 
was burned, but they soon erected 
a magnificent brick building on 
Court Street, four stories high, 
surmounted by a tower. All 
members of the company are prac- 
tical, energetic men. Mr. Delano 
is the model maker of this im- 
mense establishment in which 
sixty workmen are employed. 

He has twice been married. 
First, Jan. 1, 1869, to Miss Annie 
E. Linfield of Stoughton, daughter 
of Mrs. Kate S. and Moses Lin- 
field, the latter being the oldest 
last maker now living. Mrs. 
Annie E. died May 11,1880. Two 
daughters were born of this mar- 
riage, Kate Stetson, born Nov. 2, 
1870, died Nov. 23, 1876; Nettie 
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Linfield, born March 17, 1872, 
died May 11, 1880. The second 
marriage of Mr. Delano took place 
June 21, 1882, to Priscilla W. 
(Chamberlain) Wright, daughter 
of Robert M. and Eliza A. Wright, 
of North Bridgewater (now 
Brockton, Mass.) Two children, 
Augustine A. and Priscilla W., 
were born to them and died in 
infancy. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS 
HOYT was born in Plymouth, 
Conn., in the year 1852. His 
father, George Alfred Hoyt, was 
born in New York City, where he 
received his education and was 
fitted for the ministry. He 
removed to Connecticut shortly 
after his marriage to Miss Jones 
of Staten Island, N. Y., daughter 
of a well known sea captain (and 
related to Paul Jones). Seven 
children were born of this mar- 
riage, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. 

The subject of our sketch, Fred 
A., was the fifth child. His early 
education was received in the 
“little red school house,” in a 
small country town. His business 
career began in 1872, when he 
came to Massachusetts and entered 
the employ of Charles Howard, 
needle manufacturer, at Brockton, 
Mass. 

In 1883 he engaged with the 
Sewing Machine Supplies Com- 
pany, being the first commercial 
traveller employed by that firm. 
In November, 1892, a branch store 
of this well known concern was 
opened, at 84 Centre St., Brock- 
ton, and Mr. Hoyt was placed in 
charge. During the two years of 
its existence, the Brockton branch 
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of the Sewing Machine Supplies 
Company has proved an entire 
success. Shoe manufacturers in 
this city and vicinity have evinced 
their appreciation of this establish- 
ment by becoming frequent and 
liberal customers. The Sewing 


Machine Supplies Company’s main 
store is at 105 to 111 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mr. C. L. Luitwie- 
ler being manager and treasurer. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS HOYT. 

Mr. Hoyt married Miss Annie 
K. Severance of Brockton, and 
their residence is in that city. 
Two children have been born to 
them, Grace R. and Genevieve. 
Mr. Hoyt is quite fond of athletic 
sports, especially the national 
game, baseball. 


ADAM A.DIEFENBACH was 
born Dee. 10, 1855, in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio. His father, Adam 
Diefenbach, was born in Germany, 
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and came to this country when 
eleven years of age ; he settled in 
Ohio, where he still lives, a sturdy, 
well-to-do farmer. The mother of 
Adam A., Mrs. Louisa (Greene- 
wald) Diefenbach, was also a 
native of Germany, and came to 
this country when an infant. She 
is still living and enjoys perfect 
health. Ten children were born 
of this marriage, eight sons and 
two daughters. One son and one 


daughter are deceased. 











ADAM A. DIEFENBACH. 


The subject of our sketch 
received his early education in 
Ohio ; he graduated at the age of 
eighteen. His experience in the 
retail and custom shoe business 
dates from 1874, when he com- 
menced business in New Bedford, 
Ohio. He remained there until 
1885, when he removed to Kings- 
ton, Mo., leaving the latter place 
in 1889 for Boston. From his 
experience as a manufacturer he 
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became convinced of the need of 
elegant and symmetrical patterns 
for boots and shoes, and at once 
embarked in this enterprise. <A 
brother, Mr. John C. Diefenbach, 
is associated in the business under 
the firm name of Diefenbach Bros. 
at 105 Summer Street, Boston. 

A steadily increasing demand 
from the manufacturers all over 
the country brings large orders to 
this firm who turn out fastidious 
designs of particular excellence. 
Their capacity is taxed to the 
utmost, but their energy and re- 
sources are equal to the test. 

In connection with the above 
business, Messrs. Diefenbach Bros. 
in 1891, accepted the management 
of the New England branch of the 
well known house, the Dayton 
Last works, of Dayton, Ohio, which 
is probably the largest last factory 
in the world. 

Mr. Diefenbach married Miss 
Mary Wolfe of Baltic, Ohio, in 
1885, by whomhe has one son, 
Adrian Greenewald, three years 
old. 

As a business man with large 
interests to direct and care for, 
Mr. Diefenbach finds no time to 
devote to public offices nor take 
part in political life, or enjoy any 
of the athletic sports of the present 
day. 


WILLIAM H. CARY, son of 
William H. and Abigail (Ingalls) 
Cary, was born Jan. 10, 1852, in 
Charleston, Me. The other chil- 
dren in this family were Thomas 
E., now living in San Francisco, 
Cal.; Belle Marston, residing in 
Brockton; Orissa L. Holden, of 
Dover, Me., and Abbie I. Strong, 
of Lowell, Mass. 
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The subject of our sketch was 
educated in Charleston, Me. At 
the age of twenty-one he associated 
himself in the shoe business in 
Lynn, under the firm name of 
Cary & Crossman. Later he en- 
gaged himself with a Brockton 
firm at last making. In 1878, 
together with William Thomp- 
son he engaged in the manufactur- 
ing of lasts, Mr. Cary still con- 








WILLIAM H. CARY. 


tinuing the interest in the shoe 
business. 

In 1884 they bought the inter- 
est of C. V. Mason and M. D. 
Linfield, and founded a new firm 
composed of W. H. Cary, Augus- 
tine A. Delano and William 
Thompson, under the name of the 
Brockton Last Co. 

The concern occupied a factory 
on Perkins Street until 1892, 
when they were burned out. 
They took temporary quarters in 
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the old W. L. Douglas factory 
and at once began building a 
large plant on Court Street, which 
was completed and occupied by 
the firm in November, 1893. It 
is a brick structure 208 feet long, 
thirty-five feet wide and four 
stories high. The building is 
constructed in the most thorough 
manner and is equipped with 
every modern device. It is sur- 
mounted by a tower from which 
floats a handsome thirty-foot ban- 
ner, bearing the inscription 
“ Brockton Last Co.” This build- 
ing is probably the largest and 
most complete of its kind in the 
United States. Mr. Cary looks 
after the selling of the goods. 
The firm has a Boston office at 
138 Lincoln Street. 

Mr. Cary has been twice married ; 
first to Miss Mary Starbird of 
Dover, Me.; second to Miss Tilly 
F. Winslow of Damariscotta, Me. 
Two children have been born to 
them, one son and one daughter, 
William H. and Blanche Louise. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON of 
Brockton, Mass., was born in Bur- 
lington, Vt. His father, Alexan- 
der Thompson, was born in Scot- 
land in 1800, and came to Bur- 
lington, Vt., in 1822. His trade 
was that of a hatter and furrier. 
His mother, Julia (Lavigne) 
Thompson was born in St. Hya- 
cinthe, Canada, in 1806. Ten 
children were born to them, seven 
girls and three boys. Those now 
living are Elizabeth Kerby and 
Lucy E., who reside in Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Cyrus H. who lives 
in Abington, Mass. 

William Thompson received his 
education in Burlington. At the 
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age of thirteen he left school and 
was engaged in a printing office 
where he remained for three years. 
After leaving this business he en- 
tered the employ of Wing & 
Smith, last manufacturers, in Bur- 
lington, with whom he continued 
in an unbroken career at last mak- 
ing until 1878, when he associ- 
ated himself with William H. 
Cary, under the name of Cary & 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON, 


Thompson, Brockton, Mass. In 
1884 they purchased an interest in 
the M. Linfield Last Co. of Brock- 
ton, associating themselves with 
A. A. Delano, and forming the 
Brockton Last Co. His principal 
duty is in superintending the 
mechanical part of the business. 
Mr. Thompson was always in- 
terested in mechanics and original 
inventions, which fact his factory 
will readily show. He associated 
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with his sons, William A. and 
Richard H., in the Thompson 
Treadle Vise, a tool that has very 
great merit. There are sixty hands 
employed in his present business 
specialty. 

Mr. Thompson married Eliza J. 
Slye, of Montreal, Canada. They 
have had five children, two girls 
and three boys, of which number 
one boy is dead. Those living 
are, William A., married to Flor- 
ence Stella Dillinger, Richard H., 
Clara J., and Lillian P. Geo. R. 
died July 9, 1877. 

Mr. Thompson’s father died in 
1876 being seventy-six years old. 
His mother died in 1891 at the 
age of eighty-four years. His 
wife died Jan. 4, 1889. She was 
a woman of commanding and 
magnetic influence, inclining 
toward the less fortunate in life, 


with her sympathies and counsel. 
She was a loving mother, absorbed 
in her family, and her death left a 
vacancy which can never be filled. 


CHARLES HUBERT Mc- 
DERMOTT was born in Coven- 
try, England, Feb. 28, 1849. His 
father, Hugh McDermott, was born 
in Ireland and his mother (maiden 
name Emma Cox) was a native of 
Coventry. The family emigrated 
to America in the fall of 1849 and 
settled at Kenosha, Wis. Here 
the subject of our sketch received 
a common school education and 
afterwards entered the Michigan 
State University at Ann Arbor, 
where he took a course in civil 
engineering. 

His first business experience was 
in a tannery at Kenosha, Wis., 
which had been started by his 
father, the product being upper 
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leather and calfskins. The young 
man carried on the tannery until 
1872 when he closed it out and 
moved to Chicago. There he en- 
gaged in newspaper work, being 
connected with the Chicago Times 
for some five years. After this he 


made a specialty of advertising 
work with the leading Chicago 
dailies. 

In 1879 he began in Chicago 
the publication of the Shoe and 














CHARLES HUBERT MCDERMOTT, 


Leather Review, which at that 
time was the only publication in 
that line outside of New York 
City. He continued as editor of 
this periodical until 1884 when he 
sold out his interest and came to 
Boston. Here he became associ- 
ated with Mr. W. L. Terhune in the 
publication of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder of Boston, taking charge 
of the editorial work while Mr. 
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Terhune had the entire business 
management. Since then this 
paper has had a_ phenomenal 
growth, being now the largest 
weekly trade publication in the 
world, and the acknowledged lead- 
ing representative of the boot and 
shoe industry. 

Mr. McDermott is the oldest of 
three brothers, one of whom died 
at the age of twelve years. He 
was married in 1877 to Carlotta 
Gonzalez Susini, who was born in 
Havana, Cuba, of ancient Spanish 
lineage and inheriting the title of 
Countess de Susini. They have 
two children living. 

Mr. McDermott, as editor in 
chief of the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, gives a large share of atten- 
tion to questions of political econ- 
omy and finance in their relations 
to business, to which subjects he 
has devoted many years of study 
and research. He also contributes 
articles occasionally to the daily 
press and to some of the monthly 
magazines. 


WILLIAM LEWIS _ TER- 
HUNE was born at Newark, N. J., 
October 30, 1851, and is the old- 
est son of Daniel J. and Maria L. 
(Wood) Terhune. Mr. Terhune 
has two brothers, Joseph W., the 
vice president of the W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., and 
Edward A., who is the New Eng- 
land representative of the same 
concern. The Terhune family 
may be classed as typical Ameri- 
cans. Originally French, during 
the edict they fled to Holland, and 
in 1642, Albert Terhune, the first 
representative of this house, landed 
in this country, and settled at 
Gravesend, Long Island, N. Y., 
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and from him sprung the Terhune 
family of to-day. 

During the Revolutionary War 
of 1776, the Terhunes were noted 
for their bravery, courage and pa- 
triotism, and the prominent part 
they took in the fight for Ameri- 
van liberty. About 1858 to 1860, 
the father of Mr. Terhune was en- 
gaged in shoe manufacturing at 
Newark, N. J., and at one time 











WILLIAM LEWIS TERHUNE, 


conducted the largest factory in 
this country, but as his trade was 
almost wholly a southern one, the 
ravages of war swept his fortune 
away. 

W. L. Terhune was educated in 
both public and private schools at 


Newark, and in 1870 made his 
first appearance in Boston, coming 
here as the first president of the 
National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion, which he, with the late 
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Charles Scribner of New York, 
was instrumental in forming. Mr. 
Terhune was so well pleased with 
Boston, that he decided to locate 
here, and entered upon the duties 
as manager of Merry’s Museum, 
an oldtime magazine for young 
people. 

After about one year’s stay in 
Boston, he located in business at 
Portsmouth, N. H., where he lived 
for nearly five years. Here Mr. 
Terhune was married to Nellie E. 
Littlefield, only daughter of Dea- 
con Daniel and Harriet Board- 
man Littlefield of Dover, N. H., 
the ceremony occurring Jan. 7, 
1873. While residing at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Terhune established 
the New Hampshire Independent. 

From this quaint old New 
Hampshire town, he removed to 
New Jersey, and thence back to 
Boston, where on April 1, 1882, 
he brought out, unaided, the first 
number of the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, now the largest and most 
successful trade publication in the 
world. 

To undertake to give a history 
of the Recorder, would require 
more space than we could give, 
but a brief reswmé will be in or- 
der. Originally started as an 
eight-page monthly, it grew before 
the close of the first year, to 
twenty-eight pages, and on _ the 
anniversary of its first birthday, 
was changed to a twenty-four page 
weekly. An outfit of type was 
brought, and the composition was 
done by Mr. Terhune, but the press 
work, binding and mailing were 
let out. The Recorder grew in 
size, and in May, 1884, Mr. 
Charles H. McDermott (a sketch 
of whom appears in this issue) 
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joined Mr. Terhune as the editor, 
the former assuming the publish- 
ing and business management. 
About this time the first cylinder 
press was bought and this was fol- 
lowed soon after by a second one, 
and in 1887 the business was re- 
moved from the home of its birth, 
the old Church Green building, 
105 Summer Street, to 82 Lin- 
coln Street, in the new Farlow 
building. 

Here the Recorder grew and 
prospered; four cyclinder and 
three job presses were in use, with 
a complete binding and mailing 
room, and the owners thought they 
were settled for life; but it was 
less than three years, before it was 
apparent that the increase of busi- 
ness demanded larger and more 
commodious quarters. The re- 


sult was, that the estate Nos. 11 


and 13 Columbia Street was 
leased for a term of years, the old 
buildings were taken down and 
the handsome six-story building 
now occupied by the Recorder was 
erected, and ready for occupancy 
in October, 1892. 

With the advent in the new 
quarters, other improvements were 
made. ‘The top floor was set aside 
for the composing room, and a new 
outfit of type was put in; the fifth 
floor is the press room, which is 
equipped with six improved four 
roller presses; the fourth floor is 
the binding and mailing room, the 
third floor stock room and _ the 
second floor offices, the store floor 
being let. 

Onward the Recorder has 
marched, passing all its competi- 
tors, and to-day it is 164 pages 


each issue, with a holiday number 
a few weeks ago, of 264 pages. 
Truly a most remarkable and suc- 
cessful career. 

When asked to what he attrib- 
uted his success, Mr. Terhune 
replied, “ Honesty and uprightness 
in every business transaction, be 
it large or small; the employment 
of only good men, and by having 
good men, we were enabled to 
compensate them.” 

Mr. Terhune lives at 18 Mel- 
ville Avenue, Dorchester, where 
he owns a handsome estate ; he is 
largely interested in building in 
this suburb of Boston. He has 
three children. Everit B., eigh- 
teen years old, is in the graduat- 
ing class at the Boston Latin 
School, and enters Harvard this 
fall; he is also a fine violinist and 
has given creditable performances 
on anumber of occasions. Inez M. 
is fourteen years old, and Lillian 
H., nine years old. 

Mr. Terhune is a member of the 
Algonquin, Old Dorchester and 
Central Athletic Clubs, also of the 
Boot and Shoe Club, of which he 
was the originator, and is president 
of the Royal Arcanum Club and 
secretary of the Chickatawbut Club, 
and a member of the American 
Trade Press Association. He also 
belongs to the Odd _ Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Red Men, 
Royal Arcanum, Good Fellows, 
Home Circle, and Workmen. In 
politics he is a Republican of the 
old school, and during 1893 and 
94 was chairman of the Ward 24 
Rebublican Committee, an honor 
to which he has just been elected 
for 1895 and his third term. 








N a letter to the Honorable Har- 
| rison Gray Otis, dated, « Rox- 
bury, April 21, 1798,” Gen- 
eral Heath writes: “The first 
company of minute men raised in 
America, in 1775, preparatory to 
the defence of their invaluable 
rights and liberties, was raised in 
this town, and that company, with 
others, distinguished itself in the 
Battle of Lexington on the 19th 
of April, 1775.” 

In the archives of the Bay State 
is found the muster roll of the 
company, and, glancing down the 
list of names, one reads: Joseph 
Heath, Captain; Mr. John Grea- 
ton, Lieutenant; Mr. Joshua Fel- 
ton, Ensign,— until the eye falls 
upon Noah Parker, Corporal. An 
asterisk at the name refers to a 
note at the bottom of the page, 
which states that «“ Noah Parker, 
Corporal,” was dismissed from the 
company the third day of May, 
1775, —*“ being judged incapaci- 
tated, owing to old age, from bear- 
ing arms.” 

Another note on the page reveals 
the fact that on the tenth day of 
May, 1775, the company was dis- 
banded, most of the men returning 
home, and a few joining the expe- 
dition that was to be led by the 
adventurous Arnold, through the 
woods of Maine to storm Quebec; 
and, moreover, that not one of the 
members of that first company of 
minute men took part in the 
memorable defence of Breed’s Hill 
on the seventeenth of the follow- 
ing June. 

This last is not strictly true. 
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One of their number was there. 
He had joined as a volunteer one 
of the Connecticut regiments as it 
was leaving its camp near Mount 
Warren, Roxbury, to reénforce the 
New Hampshire troops of Colonel 
Stark, who had already left their 
quarters in Cambridge and were 
on the double quick to cross the 
East Causeway leading to Charles- 
town. 

After the retreat of the Ameri- 
cans, the body of this apparently 
tardy volunteer was found close to 
the “rail fence,” with a British 
bayonet wound in the side. The 
few garments that remained showed 
that the redcoats had also rifled 
the corpse. It was an old man; 
masses of silver locks hung limp 
as seaweed over a strong though 
wrinkled face. Death must have 
come instantly, for the features 
bore an expression of fearless 
defiance, that the passing of life 
had wrought into marble. Close 
beside him lay a battered, broken 
rifle with a blood-bespattered stock. 
His life had not been sold cheaply. 
Long before, the owner had evi- 
dently carved his name on the 
butt-plate, and the blood and dust 
had not quite effaced it: “ Noah 
Parker.” 

The next night a trench was 
dug at the foot of the hill near 
Moulton’s Point, and his body, 
with the rest of the slain, was 
tumbled into it, and covered up 
with earth. 

Over a month previous, the old 
man had been dismissed from his 
He was over seventy ; 


company. 
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rheumatism was racking his bones, 
and he had been warned not to en- 
list again. Why, then, was he 
there ? 
* * * * * 

Today, at the junction of two 
roads, the “ Paul Dudley Parting 
Stone ” shows which way the trav- 
eller should go were he desirous to 
journey either to “Dedham and 
Rhode Island ” or to “ Watertown 
and Cambridge.” Taking the lat- 
ter highway — the one over which 
Lord Perey marched to the relief 
of the defeated Major Pitcairn, on 
the morning of the nineteenth of 
April, 1775 — we follow it across 
the railway track, and, ascending 
an opposite slope, we are soon able 
to look down over the muddy 
Charles to the city beyond. 
Directly opposite lies Charlestown, 
with its obelisk-like monument 
piercing the sky like a needle. 

For some forty years after the 
Revolution, there stood, where the 
land rises abruptly from the 
marshes of the Charles to form 
Parker Hill, a small wooden farm- 
house. It was a_ poor affair, 
roughly built and only a story 
and a half in height. It was not 
a characteristic “ Yankee” dwell- 
ing — four walls and a_ roof -— 
since sundry attempts at decora- 
tion in colors had been made; the 
over-hang was graceful in pose 
and symmetry; here and there 
were evidences of an effort to 
carve the rough timbers so that 
they should be something more 
than useful elements; and with- 
out vines and honeysuckles had 
been planted and trimmed with 
great care. In the rear, and 
scrupulously hidden from the 
road by a high lilac hedge, was 
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the vegetable garden stretching 
away up the hill. 

The first owner and builder of 
this cottage was Noah Parker, for 
whom the hill was ultimately 
named. In the old days he had 
been a Louisburg soldier and had 
been wounded with Wolfe at the 
taking of Quebec. 

He had been one of the first to 
join the minute-men, and thought 
them fools when they told him 
that he was too old to fight. As 
the number of Americans increas- 
ed about Boston, he had paid sev- 
eral visits to the British fortifica- 
tions on the Neck, and had 
loquaciously remarked to an ad- 
miring crowd of militia men that 
he wouldn’t care any more for 
those dirt heaps than for a fair- 
sized beaver dam. But his heart 
had been touched and more deeply 
than they knew, when his services 
had been refused. He grew pen- 
sive and sad and seemed to decline 
rapidly. 

Before the cottage door was a 
large foot-stone, and there, in the 
rapidly lengthening spring even- 
ings, he used to sit and smoke his 
pipe with his son Reuben. They 
watched the distant ships of war 
as they rode at anchor behind the 
town, until at length, the shadows 
deepened about the place, the 
dismal cry of the night-hawk fell 
like a warning note from above, 
and the lights on the frigates 
stretched their red gleams deep 
down into the black waters of the 
Charles. Then Reuben would 
saunter off toward the British 
garrison house on the Neck, where 
he was in high favor with the in- 
mates, and there he would stay 
far into the night. And the old 
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man, taking one long survey of 
the darkening landscape, would 
shake his head mournfully as he 
thought of his wayward son. 
Then entering the cottage he 
would take two candles from over 
the fire place, light them and set 
them on a table near his chair, and 
laying his Bible across his knees, 
he would point with his forefinger 
to a line as he slowly read word 
by word. At length he would go 
to bed. 
* * * * * 

It was the evenihg of the 16th 
of June, 1775, and, in the cottage 
at the foot of the hill that over- 
looks the Charles, the old man sat 
looking out upon the darkness. 
By the dim candle-light, one might 
have seen a grim smile light up 
his hard-featured face as the distant 
strokes of a ship’s bell broke forth 
from time to time upon the still- 
ness of the night. There was 
something ominous, almost pro- 
phetic, in that smile. Later, he 
took down his Bible and began to 
read. This evening he turned to 
the Psalms and read there of 
David the warrior-king, and his 
eyes fell upon the words: “The 
Lord of hosts shall arm the right.” 
And he repeated these words many 
times. At length, his head sank 
lower, and his voice with a faint 
quiver ceased. He slept, and 
dreamed. 

In that dream he beheld his boy, 
now no longer a suspected Tory, 
but a true patriot arrayed in the 
uniform of a captain in the Conti- 
nental Army. He was leading, 
with drawn sword, a line of blue- 
coated soldiers up a steep ascent, 
on the summit of which he saw 
the proud flag of the English 
tyrant floating in the breeze; 
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around it, their burnished musket 
barrels glistening in the sun, were 
the red-coated troops of King 
George. The lines met with a 
shock, the smoke from their guns 
mingled, and the red and the blue 
appeared like one great foaming, 
heaving, parti-colored mass. But 
through it all, through the clouds 
of smoke and dust, he never lost 
sight of his boy’s face — now made 
luminous by the flashes of the guns, 
now cast in shadow as the explo- 
sion of a cannon directly in front 
covered him with vapor. At 
length the air cleared, and lifting 
his gaze, the old man beheld his 
son tearing from its staff the 
hated cross of St. George. How 
nobly his boy stood, and how 
grand he appeared as he held in 
his arms the vanquished banner 
and looked proudly upon his men, 
who were cheering! Tears of ex- 
ultation, of great joy, sprang to 
the eyes of the old man as he 
tried to rise from his chair. He, 
too, would raise his voice in their 
cheers. 

At that moment, someone en- 
tered the cottage with a great 
noise, and the sleeper was rudely 
awakened. The tall figure of a 
man stood leaning against the 
table, from which the dim light of 
the two candles shone with a yel- 
low glare upon his florid and 
blear-eyed countenance. The old 
man recoiled before him, and sank 
back in his chair, his eyes riveted 
upon the face above. 

The intruder leisurely straight- 
ened himself, and peered about 
the room with a half-sullen, half- 
foolish expression, until his eyes 
encountered the steady gaze of the 
old man ; then he spoke :—— 

“ You here, old un?” he began 
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with a drunken leer. “Well, I 
guess I’ve got ahead of you this 
time. Hum, you stay to home, 
an’ talk o’ British ‘pression ; hain’t 
no sech thing as British ‘pression, 
nohow. You talk o’ fightin’ an’ 
I cal’late you don’t know what 
you be talkin’ of. Me—lI talks 
trade to ’em, that where I cal’late 
to know what I talkin’ bout. 
Look a here, old un!” and as he 
uttered these words he drew from 
his pocket a handful of sovereigns, 
which, slipping through his _ner- 
vous fingers, rang out loudly as 
they fell to the floor, and rolled 
away in all directions. 

He hoarsely attempted to sing 
the lay: “Oh, King George he 
gi me a shilling ho, a shilling 
ho,” but he interrupted himself 
with: “No, guess it hain’t no 
Look 
here !’’— and the coins continued 
to fall ; “look a here! hain’t them 
purty yellow boys, eh? You talk 
o’ fightin’ ; wall I sticks to — er — 
tradin’ —every — time.” 

He attempted to cross the room 
but tripped and fell. He lay for 
a few moments on the floor mut- 
tering and swinging his arms 
about, then his limbs gradually re- 
laxed, and he lost consciousness in 
a drunkard’s sleep. All was now 
silent in the little cottage, save for 
the heavy breathing of the one 
extended upon the floor. The old 
man still sat immovable, his eyes 
staring directly before him. 

* * * * * 


shillin’ what he gin me. 


A few faint streaks across the 
east showed that day was at hand. 
The stars went out lingeringly, 
one bv - The heavy bank of 

uat had lain upon the sur- 
the river during the night, 
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began slowly to rise and, expand- 
ing, to spread itself over the moist, 
sparkling hillsides. In the cot- 
tage, the drunkard lay where he 
had fallen. The old man still sat 
in his chair; his head had sunk 
forward on his breast, and his 
hands lay tightly clasped upon his 
lap. The candles had burned 
themselves out in their sockets. 

The deep boom of a cannon 
broke out through the morning 
air. It reéchoed again and again 
from hill to hill, and finally died 
away in a feeble rumble. 

The old man heard it. He 
slowly arose and moved painfully 
to the door, which he threw wide 
open. The sun had risen and was 
shining brightly across the river 
and the green marshes. Shading 
his eyes with his hands he looked 
long and searchingly toward the 
east. Presently, while he gazed, 
he saw the sloop Somerset envelop 
itself in a series of rolling clouds 
of gray-white smoke, and, on the 
instant, the terrific crash of a full 
broadside made the windows of 
his dwelling shake and rattle. 

The morning breeze carried the 
clouds to the leeward, and the 
watcher, directing his eyes to the 
opposite shore, saw, on the summit 
of the hill, masses of moving fig- 
ures. It was there, where the 
guns of the Somerset had been 
aimed. 

He turned abruptly and reén- 
téred the room. He moved slowly 
about, stooping from time to time 
to pick up the coins from the re- 
mote places where they had rolled. 
When he had gathered all, he 
undid his kerchief, and placed 
them carefully in it. Then going 
to the fireplace he took down his 
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long-barrelled rifle, and slung his 
powderhorn and bullet pouch 
across his breast. He seemed, all 
at once, to have acquired the 
‘ vigor of youth; his shoulders were 
no longer bent, his head became 
erect, his step was firm and quick; 
there was something commanding, 
one might say fiercely grand, in 
his expression. He passed across 
the room to the door. 

On the threshold he paused and 
turned. With a quick movement 
he brought his rifle down to a 
balance on his forearm and, lifting 
the lock-plate, carefully examined 
the priming. Then raising his 
eyes he contemplated the man 
upon the floor. The stern expres- 


sion passed from his face, giving 
way to a look of unutterable sad- 
ness. 

Still he waited, making no 


movement save from time to time 
a mournful — almost wistful — 
shake of the head. At length he 
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seemed determined upon a certain 
course, a definite course, for his 
face all at once assumed its old 
expression of grandeur; he stepped 
out upon the footstone of his 
cottage. 

From the sloop in the river fell 
the crash of another broadside. 
At the report the sleeper awoke. 
He arose to a sitting posture, and 
regarded vacantly the old man. 
After a while he asked deliber- 
ately, * Where ’re you agoin’, old 
un?” 

There was no reply at once. 
The father glanced back to his 
son and then to the blue river and 
to the hills beyond. His eyes at 
length wandered back to his boy’s 
face. He still held in his hand 
the sovereigns wrapped in his ker- 
chief. Pressing these tightly to 
him, he exclaimed in a fierce, 
trembling voice: “I’m going to 
take it back to them.” 

WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 





THE POWER OF SYMPATHY: 
OR, THE TRIUMPH OF NATURE. 


BY WILLIAM HILL BROWN. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
WortTHY TO MyRA. 


BELLEVIEW. 


My melancholy meditations led 
me yesterday to the same place 
where I had seen the distracted 
Fidelia, and walking down the 
hill I again beheld her by the side 
of a beautiful spring. Before I 


could come up to the place she. 


was gone. She went hastily over 
the field. I followed her. After 
a few moments’ walk, I overtook 
her, and we both went on together, 
towards a small, neat farmhouse. 


An old man was sitting at the 


door. He gave a sigh as she 
passed by him to go in. Iasked 
him if she was his daughter. 

_ “Alas! said he, “my poor 
child — she has been in this state 
of affliction for near a twelve- 
month.” 

I inquired what cause produced 
the loss of her senses. He looked 
down sorrowfully. The question 
awakened the gloomy sensation of 
past evils, the recollection of 
which was painful, and opened 
wounds afresh that were not yet 
healed. 

“She has lost her lover,” cried 
the old man. “The youth was the 
son of, one of our neighbors. 
Their infancy was marked by a 
peculiar attachment to each other. 
When the young people danced 
together, Fidelia was always the 
partner of Henry. As they grew 


up, their mutual tenderness rip- 
ened into passionate affection. 
They were engaged to each other, 
and Henry saved all his little stock 
of money to begin the world by 
himself. All the town beheld 
them with pleasure ; they wished 
them success and happiness, and 
from their knowledge of both their 
characters were led to hope they 
would one day become good mem- 
bers of society. But these hopes 
are blasted, and they now bestow 
the bitterest curses on the wretch 
who hath crushed their expecta- 
tions, who hath deprived Fidelia 
of her senses, and caused the death 
of her lover. 

“The gay Williams comes 
among us, and participates in 
our domestic pastimes. He sin- 
gles out Fidelia, and is assiduous 
in his attentions to her. Her lit- 
tle heart it lifted up, but her pru- 
dence rises superior to her vanity. 

*‘ Henry observes the operations 
of Williams and thinks he sees in 
him a powerful rival. The un- 
happy youth becomes melancholy. 
He sickens with jealousy. The 
pleasures of our country are for- 
gotten by him; his thoughts are 
continually employed on_his 
Fidelia. To complete the meas- 
ure of his promised happiness he 
wishes to call her his own. He 
declares the desire of his soul. 
Fidelia pledges her faith. 

“He now sees the accomplish- 
ment of all his wishes in reversion ; 
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his heart leaps for joy, but, as the 
little paraphernalia is preparing, 
the ruffian hand of the seducer 
dashes the cup of joy from their 
lips. Fidelia suddenly disappears. 
Williams, the ungrateful Williams, 
betrays her to a carriage he had 
prepared, and she is hurried off. 

“ Henry stands astonished. Wild 
with grief and dismay, he appears 
senseless and confounded. When 
the heart is elevated by strong 
expectation, disappointment and 
misfortune come with redoubled 
force. To receive pain when we 
look for pleasure penetrates the 
very soul with accumulated an- 
uish.” 

The old man paused. He en- 
deavored to hide a tear that was 
stealing down his cheeks, and to 
check the violence of his passion. 

I asked him how long his 
daughter was missing. 

“ Not long,” he answered. “The 
young men, enraged at the insult, 
arm themselves and pursue the 
robber. They overtake him. Wil- 
liams is wounded in the scuffle 
and is carried away bleeding by 
his servant. My daughter is re- 
gained. We thank heaven for her 
restoration. 

“She inquires for her Henry. 
Alas! Henry is no more! The 
object of his love had flown from 
him, and with her all the light of 
his soul. Darkness and grief had 
encompassed him. He had no re- 
source, no consolation, no hope; 
she whom his soul loved was 
stolen, was wrested from his em- 
brace. Who was there to admin- 
ister relief? Who was there to 
supply her loss? Not one. The 
light of his reason now becomes 
clouded. He is frenzied with 
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despair and, urged forward by the 
torments of disappointed love, he 
plunges into the river —to close 
his sorrow with his life. 

“The loss of Fidelia’s senses 
follows this tragical event. She 
hears the fate of her lover and be- 
comes petrified. The idea of her 
sorrows, her agitation and care for 
her person, are lost in the reflec- 
tion of her lover’s death. Awhile 
she raved, but is now somewhat 
restored, and as you see, the poor 
maniac strays about the fields 
harmless and inoffensive.” 

The old man proceeded to in- 
form me of the death of his wife. 
The idea of one misfortune aroused 
in him that of another, or rather 
there was a gradual progression in 
them, and consequently a connec- 
tion. He told me she did not long 
survive the death of Henry. “O 
Charlotte!” he cried, “thou wast 
kind and cheerful — very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me. I will 
not cease to regret thy loss till I 
meet thee in a better world ! 

“ Our hearts,” continued the 
old man, addressing me, “are 
loosened from their attachment to 
this world by repeated strokes of 
misfortune. Wisely is it ordered 
thus. Every calamity severs a 
string from the heart, until one 
scene of sorrow on the back of an- 
other matures us for eternity. 
Thus are our affections estranged 
from the scene of misery. The 
cord that detains the bird is sever- 
ed in two and it flies away. 

“Formerly as I sat in this place, 
in the mild shades of the evening, 
when I had returned from my 
labor and took Fidelia on my knee, 
how often have I rendered thanks 
to Heaven for the happiness I en- 
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joyed, and implored His power to 
make my child such another Char- 
lotte. This sweet remembrance 
yet swells and agitates my heart, 
and in the midst of the distress 
which surrounds me, I feel a con- 
solation in tracing to you a feeble 
sketch of the happy times that are 
past.” 

The old man was sensibly affect- 
ed. He delighted to dwell on what 
his child had been; he thought 
of those times, and he sighed when 
he contrasted them with the pres- 
ent. 

“In her disordered state,” con- 
tinued he, “she knows me not as a 
father. I spread my morsel before 


her, and she flies from it; she 
forgets the sound of my voice; she 
is no longer unto me as a daughter. 

“She who hath so often said 
she would support me with her 


arm, and lead me about, when I 
should be old and decrepit ; to her 
I call but she returns me no an- 
swer. Is not the cause of my 
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woe, a melancholy instance of the 
baleful art of the seducer? She is 
deprived of her reason, and knows 
not the weight of her misery ; and 
I am burdened with her affliction 
and the accumulated misfortune of 
immature decrepitude.” 

“Seduction is a crime,” I ob- 
served, “that nothing can be said 
to palliate or excuse.” 

« And woe to him,” added the 
old man, “ who shall endeavor to 
extenuate it. They have taken 
away my staff,’ continued he, 
raising a look of imploring mercy 
to Heaven, while a trembling tear 
rolled from his swollen eye, “ they 
have taken away my staff in my 
old age.” 

Freely did my heart share in the 
sorrows of the good old man. 
When I left him I prayed Heaven 
to compassionate his distress, and 
as I bent my pensive steps towards 
Belleview I had leisure to animad- 
vert on the fatal tendency of se- 
duction. 


END OF VOLUME I. 





VOLUME II. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Mrs. HoLMEs To Myra. 


BELLEVIEW. 

I am sometimes mortified to find 
the books which I recommend to 
your perusal are not always appli- 
cable to the situation of an Ameri- 
can lady. The general observa- 
tions of some English books are 
the most useful things contained 
in them ; the principal parts being 
chiefly filled with local descriptions, 
which a young woman here is fre- 
quently at a loss to understand. 

I send you a little work entitled 


“A Lady of Quality’s Advice to 
her Children,” which though not 
altogether free from this exception 
is highly worthy of your attention. 
A parent who is represented strug- 
gling with the distress of a linger- 
ing illness, bequeaths a system of 
education to her offspring. I do 
not recommend it to you as a novel, 
but as a work that speaks the lan- 
guage of the heart and that incul- 
cates the duty we owe to ourselves, 
to society and the Deity. 

Didactic essays are not always 
capable of engaging the attention 
of young ladies. We fly from the 
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labored precepts of the essayist, 
to the sprightly narrative of the 
novelist. Habituate your mind to 
remark the difference between 
truth and fiction. You will then 
always be enabled to judge of the 
propriety and justness of a 
thought; and never be misled to 
form wrong opinions by the mere- 
tricious dress of a pleasing tale. 
You will then be capable of de- 
ducing the most profitable lessons 
of instructions, and the design of 
your reading will be fully accom- 
plished. 

Hence you will be provided 
with a key to the characters of 
men ; to unlock these curious cabi- 
nets is very useful, as well as en- 
tertaining employment. Of those 
insidious gentlemen, who plan 
their advances toward us on the 
Chesterfieldian system, let me ad- 
vise you to beware. A prudent 
commander would place a double 
watch, if he apprehended the 
enemy were more disposed to take 
the fort by secrecy and undermin- 
ing, than by an open assault. 

I cannot but smile sometimes, 
to observe the ridiculous figure of 
some of our young gentlemen, who 
affect to square their conduct by 
his lordship’s principle of polite- 
ness. They never tell a story 
unless it be very short. They talk 
of decorum and the etiquette. 
They detest everything vulgar or 
common. They are on the rack 
if an old man should let fall a 
proverb, and: a thousand more 
trifling affectations, the ridicule of 
which arises, not so much from 
their putting on this foreign dress, 
as from their ignorance or vanity 
in pretending to imitate those rules 
which wete designated for an 
English nobleman. Unless, there- 
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fore, they have a prospect of being 
called by Congress to execute 
some foreign negotiation, they 
ought certainly to be minding 
their own business. 

The affectation of fine breeding 
is destructive to morals. Dissim- 
ulation and insincerity are con- 
nected with its tenets; and are 
mutually inculcated with the- art 
of pleasing. A person of this 
character grounds his motives for 
pleasing on the most selfish prin- 
ciples. He is polite, not for the 
honor of obliging you, as he en- 
deavors to make you believe, but 
that he himself might be obliged. 
Suspect him, therefore, of insincer- 
ity and treachery, who sacrifices 
truth to complaisance, and advises 
you to the pursuit of an object, 
which would tend to an advantage. 

Always distinguish the man of 
sense from the coxcomb. Mr. 
Worthy is possessed of a good 
understanding and an exact judg- 
ment. If you are united with 
him, let it be the study of your life 
to preserve his love and esteem. 
His amiable character is adorned 
with modesty and a disposition to 
virtue and sobriety. I never an- 
ticipate your future happiness, 
but I contemplate this part of his 
character with pleasure. 

But remember the fidelity of a 
wife alone will not always secure 
the esteem of a husband; when 
her personal attractions do not 
continue to delight his eye she 
will flatter his judgment. I think 
you are enabled to perform this, 
because you are solicitous to sup- 
ply your mind with those amiable 
qualities which are more desirable 
than beauty. When you are no 
longer surrounded with a flatter- 
ing circle of young men and the 
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world shall cease to call you beau- 
tiful, your company will be courted 
by men of sense, who know the 
value of your conversation. 

I am pleased with the conduct 
of some agreeable girls, and the 
return of civility and attention 
they often make to the conceited 
compliments of a certain class of 
beaux. These ladies wisely con- 
sider them as the butterflies of a 
day, and therefore generally scorn 
to break them on a wheel! 

When you are in company, 
when the vain and thoughtless en- 
deavor to show their ingenuity by 
ridiculing particular orders of men, 
your prudence will dictate to you 
not to countenance their abuse. 
The book I have just mentioned 
intimates that “there are a great 
many things done and said in com- 
pany which a woman of virtue will 
nor hear.” To dis- 


neither see 
countenance levity is a sure way 
to guard against the encroachment 
of temptation ; to participate in 
the mirth of a buffoon is to render 


yourself equally ridiculous. We 
owe to ourselves a detestation of 
folly, and to the world the appear- 
ance of it. 

I would have you _ avoid 
coquetry and affectation, and the 
observance of my maxims will 
never make you a prude. Pre- 
tend, therefore, should a _ vain 
youth throw out illiberal sarcasms 
against mechanics, lawyers, minis- 
ters, virtue, religion or any serious 
subject, not to comprehend the 
point of his wit. 

I have seldom spoken to you on 
the importance of religion, and 
the veneration due to the charac- 
ters of the clergy. I always sup- 
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posed your good sense capable of 
suggesting their necessity and 
eligibility. The ministers of no 
nation are more remarkable for 
learning and piety than those of 
this country. The fool may pre- 
tend to scorn, and the irreligious 
to condemn, but every person of 
sense and reflection must admire 
that sacred order, whose business 
is to inform the understanding and 
regulate the passions of mankind; 
surely therefore that class of men 
will continue to merit our esteem 
and affection, while virtue re- 
mains upon earth. 

I am always pleased with the 
reasonable and amiable light in 
which the clergy are placed by 
the author of the “ Guardian.” 
“ The lights,” says he, “in which 
these points should be exposed to 
the view of one who is prejudiced 
against the names, _ religion, 
church, priest, or the like is to 
consider the clergy as so many 
philosophers, the churches as 
schools, and their sermons as lec- 
tures for the improvement and 
information of the audience. How 
would the heart of Tully or Soc- 
rates have rejoiced had they lived 
in a nation where the law had 
made provision for philosophers 
to read lectures of philosophy every 
seventh day, in several thousands 
of schools, erected at the public 
charge, throughout the whole 
country, at which lecture all ranks 
and sexes, without distinction, 
were obliged to be present, for 
their general improvements?” 

You may, perhaps, think this 
letter too serious, but remember 
that virtue and religion are the 
foundations of education. 

‘ Adieu ! 


(To be continued.) 
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December, 1794. 


2. King Solomon’s Lodge was 
established in Charlestown in 
1783 ; and the honor belongs to it 
of having first placed a monument 
on Breed’s Hill. It appointed 
(Nov. 11, 1794) a committee to 
erect such an one as would do 
honor to the lodge, and authorized 
it todraw on the treasurer to de- 
fray the expense. This work was 
promptly done, the land being 
given for this purpose by Hon. 
James Russell. It was dedicated 
in the afternoon of December 2. 
A procession was formed at War- 
ren Hall, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the lodge, the municipal 
authorities of Charlestown, the 


ministers and military officers, the 


children of the public schools, and 
the citizens, which, accompanied 
by a band of music, “ walked in 
solemn silence” tothe hill. There 
a circle was formed round the 
pillar, and the master of the lodge, 
John Soley, Jr., delivered a neat 
and eloquent address. Minute- 
guns were then fired by a detach- 
ment of Captain Smith’s Artillery 
Company, and the American flag 
was displayed at half-mast. The 
procession then returned to War- 
ren Hall, where Dr. Josiah Bart- 
lett delivered a eulogy on General 
Warren, and the ceremony was 
concluded by the following toast : 
“ May the fragance of a good re- 
port, like a sprig of cassia, bloom 
over the grave of every departed 
brother.” The services through- 
out were impressive. The monu- 
ment, and the dédication of it, re- 


December, 1894. 


1. The fiftieth ecclesiastical 
birthday of the Church of the 
Advent, counting from Advent 
Sunday in 1844, takes place |’on 
December 2. But to-day is fits 
secular anniversary. It was the 
first parish founded here in sym- 
pathy with the “Oxford Move- 
ment,” so famous in the history 
of the Church of England, and has 
kept pace with its gradual ad- 
vancement, until, in development 
of doctrine and in outward expres- 
sion of ritual or form, its continued 
growth and progress is an epitome 
of that wonderful revival. It not 
only has a costly and elaborate 
church, unique in Boston for its 
primitive pattern and apposite 
construction ; but it is the mother 
church of the mission of Saint 
John the Evangelist and Saint 
Stephen’s. It has enjoyed the min- 
istrations of a bishop as its pastor, 
and two of its clergy have been 
elevated to the bishopric, the late 
Bishop Knight, of Milwaukee, and 
the present Bishop Grafton, of 
Fond du Lac. From this church 
arose the establishment of the 
American Eton, the great Saint 
Paul’s School of Concord. In the 
West Shattuck Hall is the founda- 
tion of one of its sons, and the 
patron of Saint Mark’s, Southboro, 
learned his ecclesiasticism here. 

3. The annual convention of 
the Massachusetts branch of the 
order of King’s Daughters and 
Sons convened at Bromfield Street 
Church. The annual report of 
Mrs. Charlotte Doolittle, state 
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flect great credit on King Solomon’s 
Lodge. 

This monument, which stood a 
few rods west of the present monu- 
ment, and on the spot where War- 
ren fell, was a Tuscan pillar, built 
of wood, eighteen feet high, raised 
on a brick pedestal eight feet 
square, and rising ten feet from 
the ground. The pillar termin- 
ated ina gilt urn, bearing the in- 
scription “J. W., aged 35,” en- 
twined with Masonic emblems. 
The south side of the pedestal con- 
tained the following inscription 
_ cut in stone :— 

Erected, A. D. MDCCXCIV. 
By King Solomon’s Lodge of Freemasons, 
Constituted at Charlestown, 1783, 
In Memory of 
Major-general Joseph Warren, 
And his Associates, 


Who were slain on this memorable spot, 
June 17, 1775. 


None but they who set a just value on 
the blessings of liberty are worthy to enjoy 
her. 

In vain we toiled; in vain we fought; we 
bled in vain; if you, our offspring, want 
valor to repel the assaults of her invaders. 


Charlestown settled, 1628. 
Burnt, 1775. Rebuilt, 1776. 


The enclosed land given by the Hon. James 
Russell. 


This monument cost about one 
thousand dollars. It was kept in 
repair by the lodge until 1825, 
when with the land, it was pre- 
sented to the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association. 

3. It is characteristic of the ex- 
treme sensitiveness of the fathers 
of the republic, with regard to the 
existence among them of anything 
at all resembling the methods of 
the “ mother country,” to find that 
at this date there was a good deal 
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secretary, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the growth of the order. 
The first Massachusetts circle was 
formed at Worcester, in 1886. 
Now there are 652 circles, with a 
membership of 10,850. Middlesex 
is the banner county, having 169 
circles, with 2,754 members. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, 
before the Ymerian Club, this 
afternoon, at the Grundmann 
Studios, read a paper on “ Immi- 
gration,” which has become a 
fruitful topic of conversation and 
thought. He said that the great 
minds of the past had believed 
that America should be a free 
asylum for all the oppressed of 
other lands,and declared that if 
other ideas are to be entertained 
we must change our Christianity. 
“ Our country has plenty of room. 
The necessities of life are here in 
superabundance and customers for 
them are earnestly desired. The 
immigrants that come here are not 
beggars. Consuls say we get the 
bone and sinew of Europe, and 
beggars and criminals are pre- 
vented from coming here.” He 
spoke of the pitiful situation of 
Russian and Polish Jews, who were 
wanted nowhere and said that no 
doubt in time, with justice, they 
will add greatness to this country. 

4. Prof. John Graham Brooks, 
of Harvard University, in the 
course of a lecture on “ The Pres- 
ent Struggle of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches with the 
Labor Question,” this evening, at 
Parker Memorial Hall,said: «To 
avoid the charge of prejudice let 
me say at once that the Roman 
Catholic Church appears at several 
points to be doing more aggressive 
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of comment in Boston, with refer- 
ence to the military forces that 
had been sent over the Alleghenies, 
to quell the “Pittsburg Rebels,” 
so called for their having risen in 
temporary revolt against the appli- 
cation of the excise laws. The 
few military companies that had 
been despatched were referred to 
as “ the standing army.” 

The French Revolution attracted 
everywhere the greatest possible 
attention, among all classes, and 
Napoleon’s career was observed 
and discussed with widespread 
interest. 

The committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce for this 
month were Messrs. Eben Parsons, 
John Amory, Jr., Samuel Blagge, 
Samuel Cabot and Joseph Foster. 

About this time there was evi- 
dent far more than usual interest 
in the matter of building good 
roads, and the general court of 
Massachusetts dealt with the sub- 
ject very earnestly. About the 


only passable turnpikes were those. 


between Boston and the city of 
New York, and over these the mail 
stages could make the distance in 
forty-eight hours. 

Intense excitement had been 
aroused by the reports which had 
reached Boston, as to the power of 
what was then called “the tele- 
graphe,” and the following curious 
explanation of it, copied from the 
English papers by the journals of 
the day, was signed by the famous 
« Astley,” proprietor of “ Astley’s 
circus” in London: «The tele- 
graphe is an instrument at present 
used in France for the conveyance 
of certain intelligence, at the rate 
of 200 miles an hour, which is ef- 
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and more telling work in the social 
question than the Protestant 
Church. No one can with impar- 
tial care study her theoretic posi- 
tions upon these questions, or the 
ample variety of successful prac- 
tical experiments, without surprise 
and admiration. The religious 
philosophy of the Protestant 
Church is rationalistic in a sense 
which makes necessary a great deal 
of purely disintegrating activity. 
Individualistic thought and action 
show themselves in almost infinite 
variety. In the Roman Church 
unified authority is almost su- 
preme, disintegrating elements are 
checked, and individualism in 
theory and practice is held in abey- 
ance. These differences appear in 
the whole work of the two churches, 
in their struggle with the labor 
problem.” 

It developed publicly to-day that 
during the recent hearing before 
the harbor commissioners relative 
to the improvement of Charles 
River, there is a movement on foot 
to establish in the river a fresh 
water basin for the reception of 
large steel war ships and torpedo 
boats, when they are not in active 
service, and are laid up, in readi- 
ness for duty. Such vessels are 
essentially for war, and until such 
an emergency is threatened it is pro- 
posed by the navy department’ to 
keep them, in charge of a few 
guardsmen, at some navy yard, 
where they may be always kept in 
good order and not sent to sea, 
except for certain periods of nec- 
essary exercise. Exposure to salt 
water however, brings about the 
excessive fouling of steel bottoms, 
producing what is called “ pitting,” 
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fected. without the knowledge of 
anyone, except those at the two 
extreme distances. The scene is 
supposed to represent the country 
between Paris and Lisle, and to 
test the efficacy of the machine 
four distances are appointed, as 
being sufficient to convey a true 
and distinct idea of its utility and 
ingenuity — namely, first, rising 
ground at Lisle; second, rising 
ground at Peronne; third, Pont 
Saint Maxence ; and fourth, Mont- 
martre, at Paris. The specta- 
tors are called upon to observe 
five poles at each point, all exactly 
similar, with an observatory, dis- 
tinguished by a ball, in the mid- 
dle, and designated as the meridian 
pole, serving to mark the precise 
hour (A. M. or P. M.) by the aid of 
an index. The other four poles 


are separate and distinct from this 


and from each other, and are 
styled intelligence poles, which, 
by the aid of separate keys, and an 
ingenious apparatus affixed to each, 
will convey intelligence at the 
rate described. In further illus- 
tration the spectator observed, con- 
veyed on the first pole, the words, 
‘The garrison of Valenciennes 
marched out to the German fron- 
tier.” At the same time the hour 
will appear on the meridian pole, 
as, for instance, ‘2 o’clock P. M.’ 
By a change of the index on the 
four intelligence poles 52 reports 
are contained in the first class — 
39 in the second, and more than 
5,000 in the third. Here it is 
necessary to observe that each pole 
has fourteen different keys, which, 
being reduced to three classes, and 
then multiplied into the square 
number, are similar to the calcula- 
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and great loss of speed. To avoid 
this fresh water basins are desir- 
able, and it is for the purpose of 
locating one of these at Boston 
that the present suggestion has 
been made. 

6. In the returns of the corpor- 
ation tax for the year the “ hard 
times” have become plainly mani- 
fest. When the assessors for the 
various towns and cities figure out 
their allotments at the State 
House they find them somewhat 
reduced. Boston’s tax this year 
will be $832,868 — $148,956 less 
than for last year, a result that is 
attributed to the general deprecia- 
tion in stocks. The amount falls 
short of the city auditor’s estimate 
by $43,000, which must come out 
of the assessors’ surplus, provided 
for such an emergency. The 
state’s share of the corporation tax 
is that portion which comes from 
the holdings of stockholders living 
out of the state. The shrinkage 
in other cities is about the same, 
proportionately, as in Boston. 

7. Mr. Thomas Emerson Proc- 
tor, president of the United States 
Leather Company, and one of the 
most prominent leather men in 
the country, died at three o’clock 
this A. M., at his home, No. 273 
Commonwealth Avenue. 

9. Francis Henry Jenks, for the 
past fourteen years musical critic 
for the Boston Transcript, and 
well known in the dramatic and 
musical circles of this city, died 
to-day at his home, No. 5 Lambert 
Avenue, Roxbury. He was born 
June 2, 1838, in Nantucket, 
where his father, Hon. Samuel H. 
Jenks, was the founder and edi- 
tor of the Nantucket Enquirer. 
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tion of changes rung on bells. 
The persons at the two extremities, 
being furnished with the necessary 
private keys, easily converse with- 
out the knowledge of their inter- 
mediate assistants. By this mode 
of correspondence the most impor- 
tant reports, questions, etc., re- 
specting the armies can be con- 
veyed, and on so sure a principle 
or plan as to be readily understood 
by those in possession of the keys, 
and those alone. What renders it 
of great utility is that the keys 
may be changed at pleasure, if it 
should be found expedient to 
wrest the secret from the two indi- 
viduals that had been entrusted 
with it. The manner of working 
the telegraphe, as now practised, 
will be shown to the spectator full 
as well, if not better, than if the 


whole line of heights (which are 
very numérous) were to be taken, 
from Paris to Lisle. 
“N.B.—The key cannot be 
explained to each individual at 
the hour of exhibition, as it would 


take six hours to learn. At the 
same time no necessary information 
will be withheld. 
. (Signed) “P. ASTLEY, Sen. 
«Hercules Hall, Lambeth, Sept. 
16, 1794.” 

Truly, a very lucid explanation. 
Which principle of the telegraph 
this was cannot be ascertained 
with any certainty. It has been 
alleged, though not actually 
proved, that the system which is 
supposed to have been first made 
use of by S. F. B. Morse, 1832-35, 
had been demonstrated almost a 
century before in Scotland — in 
1774 in Geneva — and in 1816 in 
England, by Ronalds. The first 
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At fourteen he came to Boston 
and entered the Latin School, from 
which he graduated. While con- 
nected afterwards with the Hol- 
lingsworth Paper Manufacturing 
Company he incidentally did con- 
siderable newspaper work for the 
Saturday Evening Gazette and 
the Courier. When, fourteen years 
ago, E. H. Clement, then dramatic 
critic for the Transcript, was pro- 
moted to the position of editor in 
chief, Mr. Jenks was appointed 
dramatic and musical critic, which 
place he held up to the date of his 
death. For several years he had 
written editorials for the Trans- 
eript, and had charge of the 
Weekly Transcript. His views 
were always sound, whatever the 
topic under consideration, and 
forcefully and gracefully expressed, 
with an occasional piquancy that 
made of his writing delightful 
reading. 

10. At Music Hall this evening 
a large audience was assembled to 
participate in the “ Rose Recep- 
tion” in honor of the venerable 
Dean: Hole, of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, England. Great enjoyment 
was afforded, and all who were 
present have cause to remember 
the event with many pleasant 
thoughts. The Episcopal City 
Mission had the affair in charge, 
and more than fifty patrons and 
patronesses, of distinguished, posi- 
tion in church and social circles, 
gave their approval by personal 
attendance. The idea was so to 
arrange and decorate the platform 
as completely to surround Dean 
Hole with a magnificent display 
of roses, in honor of his lifelong 
devotion to the cultivation and 
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telegraph line actually in opera- 
tion was that established in 1835, 
between Paddington and Drayton, 
in England, thirteen miles in 
length. This antedated, by seven 
years, the Morse line, laid between 
Washington and Baltimore. 

6. By the will of Mrs. Catherine 
Marriott the trustees of the Boston 
Episcopal Charitable Society re- 
ceived £465.11.5; and two life 
annuities, one of £40, the other 
of £26.13.4. 

At this date there were in the 
bay ninety vessels, of various kinds. 

A flock of seventy-four sheep 
were advertised for sale and were 
taken on board of a vessel in the 
harbor, direct from the pasture on 
Boston Neck. 

10. The good ship Hope, forty 
days frgm London, brought impor- 
tant news to Boston. The French 
had captured Holland, and an at- 
tempt had been made to assassinate 
the king, with a poisoned arrow. 

This latter doubtless refers to 
the plot of Margaret Nicolson and 
a man named Hatfield. 

14. The theatrical season opened 
in Boston with Shakespeare’s “« As 
You Like It,” and a musical farce, 
entitled “Jane,” both of which 
were favorably received. 

18. Mr. Robert Wallis, aged 
forty-seven years, who lived oppo- 
site Rhodes’ ship yard, at the North 
End, -was killed by a fall of the 
shears, while he was getting a 
bowsprit into his vessel. 

20. The newspaper correspon- 
dent had already made his appear- 
ance at that date, for in a journal 
of the day “Citizen” writes as 
follows : “The proprietors of the 
theatre have most generously 
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improvement of this flower; and a 
prettier or more novel and effec- 
tive beautification of the stage of 
the great hall has seldom, if ever, 
been seen. The affair was ar- 
ranged for and conducted with 
great tact and skill, and the guest 
of the evening seemed to take 
much pleasure in the enjoyment 
of the occasion. Heis a tall man, 
of commanding presence, with a 
genial, kindly look, and eyes that 
easily kindle into enthusiasm. 
His face is smoothly shaven. He 
wore the garb of a dean of the 
English Church, knee breeches, a 
silk apron falling from the neck, 
black silk hose, and low buckled 
shoes. He spoke without manu- 
script, somewhat deliberately, and 
with very few gestures, and de- 
lighted and amused all his audi- 
ence with his lecture on “ Impos- 
tors, Bores and Other Disagreeable 
People.” 

11. At the monthly meeting, 
this afternoon, of the Bostonian 
Society, in the council chamber of 
the Old State House, under the 
presidency of Hon. Curtis Guild, 
Capt. R. G. F. Candage read a 
very interesting paper on “The - 
Boston Light.” He first gave 
some interesting historical facts 
regarding European lighthouses, 
and said that of those now exist- 
ing on the American coast twenty- 
seven were erected previous to 
1800, and of these twenty-seven 
thirteen were erected in the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts. The orig- 
inal light at the entrance to Bos- 
ton harbor was erected in 1716, 
forty-four years before the erection 
of a lighthouse in New York har- 
bor. Its first keeper was drowned, 
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liberated the manager from his 
former contract, and in order to 
support the dignity of the theatre 
they have—what? Why, they 
have, to shew their sentiments and 
to drive the middling and poorer 
order of citizens from the theatre 
—raised the price of gallery 
tickets and put them at nine pence 
each! Why some of the proprie- 
tors, who are esteemed for their 
benevolent and truly Federal 
sentiments, should try to exclude 
the tradesmen is hard to guess. 
When the theatre was first set on 
foot we were amused by their 
generous propositions, and given 
to understand that the lower boxes 
were to be twenty-four shillings, 
the upper ones four and sixpence, 
and the galleries one and six- 
pence. I believe every citizen 
expected these to be the rates. 
But how we are disappointed ! 
The first strike was at the upper 
boxes; they were raised to six 
shillings. Then the _ galleries 
are partitioned off and called 
‘slips,’ and their price is doubled. 
And now — to support the dignity 
of whom?—the pit and gallery 
must be raised. I should have 
thought that these generous pro- 
prietors, when they found that 
the manager did not make any- 
thing by the last season, would 
have given up their silver tickets 
(especially as they are allowed to 
receive at least twelve per cent 
for their money), and if they 
raised any of the seats they would 
have raised those where the nobles 
and speculators sit, and not men- 
tion the lower boxes ; for whoever 
frequents the theatre will find a 
sort of gentry there. I am very 
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with his wife and daughter, in 
going from the lighthouse to Nod- 
dle’s Island, and the incident was 
poetically described by the then 
youthful Franklin, in a production 
entitled “The Lighthouse Trag- 
edy,” many copies of which were 
sold. 

12. This evening Governor 
Greenhalge accepted the invitation 
of the Lexington Historical Society 
and addressed the citizens of that 
town upon “John Winthrop, the 
First Governor of Massachusetts.” 
He was warmly received and hos- 
pitably entertained. 

17. The historical 16th of De- 
cember fell on Sunday, and there- 
fore the “ Daughters of the Revo- 
lution” celebrated their one hun- 
dred and twenty-first anniversary 
to-day, by a meeting in the New 
Church parlors, on Freeman Place. 
It was their first annual meeting 
since their incorporation. Mrs. 
William Lee, regent, was in the 
chair, and the members were as- 
sembled under a canopy of the 
stars and stripes, the pillars of the 
canopy being festooned with the 
Continental colors, buff and blue. 
In the windows were hampers of 
tea, with pretty decorations, in 
commemoration of those historic 
ones which marked the beginning 
of the Revolution. “The Story 
of the Boston Tea Party” was 
read by Mrs. Lee. 

18. Mr. Curtis Guild exhibited 
to the members of the College 
Club this afternoon, in Hotel 
Bellevue, many very valuable 
autograph letters. Among them 
was one from Governor Endicott 
to another governor, asking for the 
release of two prisoners, a letter to 
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fond of theatrical amusements, 
and go to the theatre as often as 
I can afford to. But I am deter- 
mined to deprive myself of that 
pleasure until these generous pro- 
prietors act upon more generous 
principles. 
(Signed) « A CITIZEN.” 

23. Fat oxen were driven 
through the streets, whose aggre- 
gate weight was said to be 9,000 
pounds. They were fine looking 
animals, and excited much atten- 
tion. Mr. Taylor, a humorist and 
wag, remarked in rhyme: 

‘Though Europe boasts of Leaden Hall 

Still Boston market beats them all.” 

24. The chief topics of con- 
versation were a strong speech on 
“French Commerce” by Fisher 
Ames, and a very severe arraign- 
ment of the Jacobins in a sermon 
by the Rev. David Osgood, D. D. 

Mr. Osgood was born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1747. Until the age 
of nineteen he worked on his 
father’s farm. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1771, studied theology 
with the Rev. Mr. Emerson, of 
Hollis, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge, was ordained in 1774, 
settled as Congregational pastor 
at Medford for fifty years, and _be- 
came a distinguished clergyman. 
He was a zealous Federalist, and 
this sermon of his attracted much 
attention and passed through sev- 
eral editions. As late as 1824 a 
volume of his sermons was pub- 
lished. 

Fisher Ames was a son of 
Nathaniel Ames, and was born in 
Boston in 1758. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1774, practised law 
and went into politics. In 1778 
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the Council of Safety, signed by 
Ben Franklin, Robert Morris, 
Richard Henry Lee and Josiah 
Bartlett; another from Washing- 
ton to a man in Philadelphia, re- 
mitting his subscription for some 
prints; and letters from Marie An- 
toinette, Bonaparte, Fouchet, Wel- 
lington and the French minister 
of police, together with a volume of 
one-page sketches and portraits of 
all the presidents of the United 
States down to Grant. There was 
one curious document, written by 
Martha Washington, demonstrat- 
ing her great weakness for bad 
spelling, such as “agreeablely,” 
“ settisfaction,’ “thaire” for 
“there” and “preasant.” Mar- 
tha disdained the free use of capi- 
tals, and altogether demonstrated 
some curious educational phases. 

21. This evening, at Young’s 
Hotel, the Massachusetts Society 
of Colonial Wars held its second 
“general court ”’— meaning _ its 
annual dinner—at which the prin- 
cipal address was by Judge Mellen 
Chamberlain, “On the Conflict 
between the English and French 
for the Great Lakes and Rivers of 
North America, between 1748 and 
1752.” 

22. The Boston Transcript this 
evening refers to the oft-repeated 
question, “ What is the origin and 
significance of the codfish which 
for so many years has hung from 
the base of the State House 
dome?” and gives the answer in 
the following words:” On Wed- 
nesday, March 17, 1784, John 
Rowe, a member from Boston, 
moved permission to hang the 
codfish in the house as a memorial 
to the importance of the cod fishery 
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he bore a distinguished part in the 
Massachusetts convention to rat- 
ify the Federal constitution, plead- 
ing, with rare eloquence, for the 
adoption of the new organic law. 
He was the author of newspaper 
essays signed “Camillus” and 
« Brutus,” which gave him a place 
among the most prominent Fed- 
eralists. He was the first repre- 
sentative in Congress for the dis- 
trict including Boston, and served 
through Washington’s administra- 
tion, taking high rank among the 
orators of the day. He pronounced 
the eulogy on Washington, before 
the legislature of Massachusetts. 
His last years were of failing 
health, and he spent them in re- 
tirement. He always had gloomy 
forebodings of his country’s des- 
tiny, for, in common with many 
Federalists of his time, he doubted 
the permanency of a republican 
form of government. He was 
attractive in appearance and gen- 
tle in manner; and noted for 
his lively wit and power of 
imagination. 

27. Dr. Lettsom sent to the 
museum of Cambridge some cur- 
ious birds and _ beasts, scientifically 
preserved. 

News was received that the 
military forces sent to Pittsburg 
had subdued what was called the 
“ Whiskey Rebellion,” and were 
en route on their return. 

The following rates of fare are 
published, for passage on the stage 
line from Portsmouth to Boston :— 
. $4.00 
. 8.00 

2.25 

1.50 

4.00 

2.50 


From Portsmouth to Boston 
“ 


as ‘* Salem 
“ ee 


‘© Tpswich . 

‘* Newburyport 
‘* Portsmouth . 
‘* Newburyport 


“cc “oc 


Boston 


“ce “ 
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to the welfare of the state. The 
motion prevailed, and _ shortly 
after the emblem was placed in 
position, and there it has remained 
undisturbed through all the vicis- 
situdes of the years which: have 
intervened. Once it was re- 
painted, but it has never been 
taken down from the iron rod by 
which it is held in position. Mr. 
Rowe, who presented the figure to 
the commonwealth, was a well- 
known citizen of Boston and acon- 
spicuous patriot, being associated 
with Samuel Adams, James Otis, 
John Hancock and other leaders 
of the period. He was interested 
in commerce and an extensive 
property owner along the water 
front, Rowe’s Wharf and contig- 
uous territory being among his 
possessions. He died on Feb. 17, 
1787.” 

22. In an interesting paper on 
the character and work of Paul 
Revere, read by Benjamin F. 
Stevens this evening, before the 
forty members of the Paul Revere 
Association, he referred, by in- 
ference, to Revere as having been 
the first labor leader in the United 
States. He said: “He held at 
his absolute. control, by force of a 
will superior to their own, the 
horny-handed sons of toil. He 
was their leader in the most right- 
eous cause that history and human- 
ity have recorded. Under his 
leadership they never wavered. 
He was as much the head of the 
Boston mechanics as Washington 
was the head of the army.” 


NOTE ON DECEMBER, 1894. 


As furnishing the greatest pos- 
sible contrast, in the way of prog- 
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From Boston to Ipswich 
o ‘* Salem . 4 
hictiins pounds of baggage free. 


- $2.25 
1.25 


Henry Vose removed from Bos- 
ton to Milton, to take possession 
of the Grand Turk Tavern, the 
name of which he changed to the 
Lion Tavern. 

There was an exhibition of 
cattle on State Street, four of 
which were raised and fattened by 
Col. John Cook, of Tiverton, R. I., 
and the other ten by Deacon 
Jonas Howe, of Rutland. One 
yoke of Colonel Cook’s weighed 
3229 pounds, and were purchased 
by Mr. Winship of Cambridge. 

31. Rev. Caleb Alexander, of 
Mendon, is being congratulated 
for the excellence of the English 
Grammar he has just published. 

People are greatly pleased with 
the success of the Theatre. 

The following was the marine 
news for the year : — 

Vessels arrived durt Sl the year: 

Ships . ; : 78 
Brigsand . = - 148 


Schooners . : 210 
Sloops . ; : : 28 


Total 464 


NOTES ON DECEMBER, 1794. 


It was in this month that the 
treaty was concluded “between the 
United States and the Indians of 
the Six Nations, a confederacy 
that originally consisted of the 
five tribes of the Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Onondagas, Cayugas and 
Senecas, to whom, in 1712, had 
been added the Tuscaroras. They 
inhabited chiefly the central and 
western portion of New York, and 
numbered about 1,500. Each 
tribe was divided into families 
and governed by sachems, but all 
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ress in the science of electricity, 
with the extract cited above as to 
the great interest that was aroused 
by the meagre news about “the 
telegraphe,” it can be stated now 
that there are twelve transatlantic 
cables connecting Europe with 
Canada and the United States, 
and steps have been taken to lay 
a cable across the Pacific, from 
British Columbia to Australasia, 
by way of the Fiji Islands. The 
circle of the earth will then be 
completed. There are now, in 
round numbers, 152,000 miles of 
submarine cable, of which ten per 
cent have been supplied by various 
governments, and the rest by pri- 
vate enterprise. They connect into 
one system over 2,000,000 miles of 
land wires, ramifying in different 
countries. The cables have cost 
about $200,000,000 and the land 
lines $325,000,000. Telegraphy 
controls the commerce of the 
world, which has risen to nearly 
$20,000,000,000 a year, or, more 
precisely, $9,700,000,000 of exports 
and $8,600,000,000 of imports. 
It enables international disputes 
to be settled without recourse to 
arms, as in 1881, when the British 
cabinet was in direct communica- 
tion with the Boer leaders of the 
Transvaal. It brings to a speedy 
conclusion a war that has broken 
out, and keeps the public informed 
as to its hourly progress, as in the 
case of Egypt, when the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria was known in 
London a few minutes after the 
first shot was fired, and telegrams 
were despatched from the battle- 
field of Suakim, in the Eastern 
Soudan, while the fight was going 
on. 
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matters of common interest were 
settled in a general meeting of all 
the sachems of the confederacy. 
They were the most powerful, 
enterprising and intelligent of all 
the Indian tribes. In the War of 
the Revolution they took sides 
with the English, under their 
brave leaders Brant of the Mo- 
hawks and Red Jacket of the 
Senecas, destroying with fire and 
sword several white settlements. 
The terms of the treaty were that 
the United States should relinquish 
all claim to the lands known as the 
Oneida, Onondaga and Cayuga 
Reservations, and a certain tract 
of country lying partly upon Lakes 
Ontario and Erie; to pay to the 
Six Nations an annuity of $4500, 
forever, and to deliver to them, on 
the ratification of the treaty, 
On their 


$10,000 worth of goods. 
part the Six Nations were to give 
up their claim to all other lands 
within the United States, and also 
to grant the privilege of a wagon 


road from “Slusher” to Lake 
Erie, and freedom to load vessels 
in any of the creeks or harbors 
within their country. 

A journal of the day published 
the following letter, just received 
by a gentleman in Boston from a 
friend who was travelling in Eu- 
rope: “Though I often pay my 
respects to Mr. Jay [John Jay, 
who in 1794 became United States 
minister to England], when all 
present are in the American inter- 
est, yet we, none of us, ever could 
get from him anything respecting 
the stage of forwardness of his 
business, and from the necessity 
alone of the British cabinet’s 
granting all and even more than 
he would have at one time exacted, 


we have reason to suppose that he 
will by and by return back, and be 
heartily welcomed by his fellow 
citizens. It is rumored, and not 
without truth, that the British cabi- 
net has never hada harder or tough- 
er hand to deal with than they find 
in citizen Jay. This, with the 
critical situation of Great Britain 
just now, will ensure him success ; 
and it has been mentioned in cir- 
cles where I have been, who are 
not in the American interest, that 
he, Mr. Jay, is embracing the pres- 
ent opportunity and will obtain 
the privilege of the carrying trade 
to the West Indies, so far as the 
United States will have access to 
those islands, with free liberty to 
bring anything to and from them 
they please, as, for instance, a ves- 
sel not exceeding 120 tons burthen 
may go from Boston with a cargo 
of anything to the Island of Ja- 
maica, there sell its cargo and pur- 
chase a cargo of sugar and carry 
it back to Boston, land it, and 
then, if you please, reship it in 
any size vessel and carry it to any 
European market, except Great 
Britain or Ireland. This point 
gained, as the United States can 
carry, in times of peace, for about 
one half what Great Britain can, 
she will go near to make a mo- 
nopoly of the whole carrying busi- 
ness. Although Mr. Jay, as before 
observed, is close in the extreme, 
yet, from this leaking out of the 
other party, I hardly doubt its 
truth ; and as Great Britain must 
be at peace with the United States, 
she will just now almost grant any- 
thing Mr. Jay may demand, and I 
do not think he will be wanting 
or sparing in his exertions.” 
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LTHOUGH December can hardly be 
considered a notable month musically, 
it has been rendered interesting by 

some events of more than ordinary importance. 
Among these the appearance in the seventh 
symphony concert of Mr. Eugene Ysaye is 
unquestionably to be chronicled first. As a 
violinist he ranks with those “ wizards of the 
bow ” whose names are destined to something 
as like immortality as is permitted to our 
mutable world. Most strange is it that not 
one carping critic arose to institute “ odorous” 
comparisons, When Sarasate awoke such 
delirious melody as never before arose save 
from a lark’s throat, there were not wanting 
those who thought him “emotional but not 
deep”; Wilhelmj has been accused of being 
“coldly philosophical,” and unstinted praise 
falls but seldom to the lot even of preéminence. 
Therefore I hasten to “set it down in good, 
fair characters ” that the whole choir of critics 
sang a chant in which there was not one dis- 
cordant tone. 

For the rest, the concert was what we have 
learned to expect under Mr. Paur’s direction— 
a symmetrical, perfectly poised programme, 
performed with almost absolute perfection to 
the smallest details. 

* * * * * 

The Apollo Club gave its first concert of 
the season with a programme not quite up to 
its standard. Is it treason to whisper that the 
same remark might be made in relation to 
more than one programme given by this ex- 
cellent club during the past year? Why is it 
that mediocre and even inferior numbers now 
make occasional appearances where we were 
wont to expect only the best? Is it that the 
good music has all been written and if we 
must have novelty it is, perforce, mediocrity? 
In any case, however, we may be certain that 
no composition will lose any of its graces 
under the treatment of the club, whose work 
was almost beyond criticism. Two new mem- 
bers contributed solo numbers in a manner 
that was worthy of the traditions of the club 
— which is saying a very great deal in praise. 
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They were Mr. C. B. Shirley, tenor, and Mr. 
R. C. Whitten, baritone. Miss Clary, a con- 
tralto singer from New York, impressed one 
as having little beyond a rich and powerful 
voice capable of considerable improvement. 

* os * * * 

The Cecilia Society of mixed voices is be- 
coming every year a more important factor in 
the musical life of Boston, often presenting 
works of serious, dignified character and 
lofty aim, that no other society seems willing 
or able to prepare. The first concert of this 
season was devoted to a performance of the 
music of Saint-Saens’ noble opera, “Samson 
and Delilah,” which ranks as one of the com- 
poser’s loftiest efforts. While we may not 
accept Saint-Saens’ intellectual conception of 
Samson as a rather “ goody-goody” person 
who was led into indiscretion by the wily 
temptress, we must admit that from such a 
point of view, the musical expression assigned 
to him is logical, coherent and convincing. 
But although we may find it difficult at first to 
think of Samson the mighty as a tenor, we 
have no trouble in accepting Delilah as a con- 
tralto. The women who sway men are much 
more apt to be of the deep and passionate 
nature usually indicated by voices of such 
quality. 

Mr. C. B. Davis sang the ré/e of Samson 
intellectually and to that degree, acceptably, 
but his voice lacked something of robustness, 
Mr. Heinrich Meyn assumed the music of the 
high priest and sang with admirable dramatic 
force. To Mrs. Julie T. Wyman was assigned 
the music of Delilah, and it must be confessed 
that the result was disappointing. Her voice 
has grown into superb proportions since she 
was last heard in Boston, but she seems to 
have lost much of the fire and passion that 
were the peculiar charm of her singing before 
her departure for Paris. And might one sug- 
gest that it is mildly absurd for an American 
to sing partly in English and partly in French 
in a performance where the entire text, other- 
wise, is rendered in English? 

* * * * 
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I wonder if Bostonians realize their obliga- 

tions to Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau? 
I consider them quite as great benefactors as 
Mr. Higginsen. It is upon their enterprise, 
wholly, that we rely for our opera season and 
for the opportunity to hear in our own city, 
the world’s great singers. Of course they do 
it to make money, but there are always very 
large risks to be taken and the profits are by 
no means certain. I have very strong reasons 
’ for guessing that we have been indebted, on 
more than one occasion, quite as much to Mr. 
Schoeffel’s great liking for Boston as to his 
rather “ forlorn hope ” of a successful business 
venture. 

All of which is dfropos of the Melba con- 
cert which on the 4th crowded Music Hall. 
Madame Melba sings like an angel if purity 
of tone, perfection of method and finish in 
style be regarded as characteristic of angelic 
song, and if one miss the thrill of the angel’s 
soul, why should he murmur? Perhaps angels 
leave their souls in heaven when they come to 
earth, lest touching pitch they become defiled. 
A very lovely song-bird is Madame Melba, 
and probably a closer second to Patti at her 
best, than any other living singer except 
Nordica. 

Perhaps it seems ungracious to say that a 
great singer has ceased to be great and that 
she would serve her fame best by ceasing to 
sing. Yet, after all, is it not truest kindness 
to tell her so? Scalchi has no longer the 
magnificent voice of ten years ago. Would it 
‘not be wiser for her to retire while still the 
memory of that voice can cause a thrill? 
Plancon is a demigod of song. His mighty 
tones penetrate one like an organ note. In 
these days of fin-de-sidcle effeminacy, of 
aborted impulses and puny emotions, it is a 
good thing to hear a strong man whose voice 
can stir the sluggish blood in our veins. The 
“Two Grenadiers’? as sung by him was an 
event to be remembered. It was like an elec- 
tric current applied to every nerve, vitalizing 
every drop of blood, 

* * ® * * * 

The Adamowski Quartette opened the sea- 
son at Chickering Hall with a very graceful 
and pleasing concert in which Mozart, Cesare 
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Cui and our own G, W. Chadwick were repre- 
sented. Mr. Chadwick’s composition was a 
delightful romance for violin and piano, played 
admirably by Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Arthur 
Whiting. The quartette by Cui was not 
worthy of special commendation, being decid- 
edly heterogeneous in idea and loosely put 
together, although there were some delightful 
bits of melody scattered throughout. The 


Mozart quartette in D was marred by occa- 

sional roughness, but on the whole was excel- 

lently played. 
* 


* * * * 


The Kneisel Quartette concert on the roth 
in Union Hall, was of the character always to 
be expected from this body of players, and 
was further made interesting by the assistance 
of Mr. Carl Baermann, who played the piano- 
forte part in the Beethoven trio in B flat, opus 
97. The other numbers were Mendelssohn’s 
quartette in D, opus 44, No. 1, and Brahms’ 
quintet, opus 115, for clarinet and strings, the 
clarinet part played with exquisite taste by Mr. 
Pourban. 

The Beethoven trio was naturally the pzdce 
de resistance and was played superbly. Pian- 
ists may come and go but not one can dislodge 
Mr. Baermann from his proud preéminence 
as an interpreter of Beethoven. Intellectually, 
spiritually, mechanically, his art is flawless. 

* * * * * 

The symphony concert of the 15th intro- 
duced a new fianiste, Mrs. Ernest Lent, who 
made an excellent impression. Her technique 
is of a high order and she is evidently pos- 
sessed of the true musical instinct, although 
the composition selected for her appearance — 
Rubinstein’s concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, 
D minor—was almost too exacting. It 
would take a great pianist to do it justice, and 
Mrs. Lent is good but not great. The concert 
was intended as a tribute to the memory of 
Anton Rubinstein, so it was appropriate that 
the symphony should be his “ Ocean” sym- 
phony which was presented in its finished 
form for the first time in Boston. It is a noble, 
a supreme work, and was superbly performed 
by the orchestra. The other number, very 
fittingly, was the Funeral March from the 
“ Eroica ” symphony. 


REN PARKS. 





BY WILLIAM T. STRONG, 


The Evolution of the Drama. 

The change in dramatic productions during 
the last few years has become so conspicuous 
as to be worthy of comment. This change is 
peculiar, decidedly practical and distinctively 
fin de siecle. The success of a play is esti- 
mated, unfortunately, only by its box-office 
receipts. No matter how good a play may be, 
if it does not draw, it is withdrawn. It virtu- 
Once stamped as un- 


ally becomes a failure. 
successful it is difficult to revive it; hence the 


advertising and booming of a new play. It is 
not any longer fart pour l’art but art pour 
argent. The general public virtually decides 
the question by its attendance. But curiosity, 
even regarding avowedly poor plays, is such an 
important factor at present that the patronage 
of silly and even worthless plays, particularly 
those a trifle off color, is often as great as that 
given to really standard productions. 

It is axiomatic to say that the American 
nation is the hardest worked nation in the 
world. No people kill themselves so quickly 
with worry as do the Americans. No other 
people so carry their cares into their rest. 
Even in their play they make a toil of a pleas- 
ure. It is a common saying abroad that 
Americans do not know how to enjoy them- 
selves. Before money making was the sole 
object of existence Americans sought instruc- 
tion as well as amusement from the drama. 
The legitimate prevailed. Melodrama was 
popular only as a means of morbid excitement. 

But now all is changed. The cry of the 
times is “ Make me laugh.” This is shown 


now even in the melodrama. The depressing 
effect of conventional dangers, old-fashioned 
stage trickery and the time-worn stage villain 
must now be enlivened by a vast deal more 
comedy and variety business than ever before. 
High class specialities or low vaudeville are 
dragged in with or without appropriateness or 
raison @’étre. Even the “legitimate” is con- 
stantly subjected to the so-called improvement 
or rejuvenation. The play must be brought 
up to date. A new song, a new dance, a new 
horse-play, is introduced as the drawing card. 
The general public, though perhaps sitting 
patiently while the dramatic unities are vio- 
lated with impunity, can certainly discriminate 
between broad farce and pure comedy. It 
may content itself with the former, but it is 
faute de mieux. The public will get what it 
asks for. Its apparent satisfaction with horse- 
play has nearly brought upon us an avalanche 
of this kind of mé/ange. But laugh it must. 
And laugh it does, even in the melodrama, 
where frequently the tragic parts appear more 
comical than serious. 


Calendar for December. 


Boston: “ Old Kentucky” for the entire 
month ; still playing to full houses. 
BowboIn: Dec. 3, “The Two Orphans,” 
Mme. Janauschek ahd Miss Kate Claxton 
in the leading ré/es. 
Dec. 7 (one night only), “My Lady 
Reckless.” Same support. 
Dec. 10, the new “ Paul Kauvar,” a spec- 
tacular production by aspecial company. 
448 
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BowboIn: Dec. 17, Robert Gaylor in “ Sport 
McAlister.” 

Dec. 24, Sutton Vane’s “ Humanity,” 
until further notice. 

CASTLE SQUARE: Captain Paul the entire 

month until Christmas week. 
Dec. 24, Louise Beaudet opera bouffe 
company in the comic opera “ Jacinta” 
Christmas week and until further notice. 

CoLuMBIA : Dec. 3, Marie Burroughs in “The 

Profligate,” two and one half weeks. 
Dec. 19-22, Marie Burroughs as Vashti in 
“Judah.” ; 

Dec. 24, Miss Johnstone Bennett in the 
“ Amazons,” until further notice. 

GRAND OPERA: Dec. 3, ‘*Coon Hollow,” 
Romantic Comedy of Tennessee life. 
Dec. 10, ‘Cross Roads of Life,” with 
Edmund Collier, noted for his portrayal 
of heroic characters. 

Dec. 17, Sadie Hasson in the “ Kentucky 
Girl, or Life among the Moonshiners.” 
Dec. 24, “Oliver Twist,” with Frank J. 
Keenan and Company. 

Ho ..is : Dec. 3, “ A Gaiety Girl,” two weeks, 
continuing its London and New York 
success. 

Dec. 17, Della Fox Comic Opera Com- 
pany in “The Little Trooper” for two 
weeks, 

Dec. 31, Julia Marlowe-Taber. 

MusEuM:: Dec. 3, Roland Reed in “The 
Politician,” a four weeks’ run. 

Dec. 31, Ware and Woolf’s Comic Opera 
entitled “ Westward Ho.” 

ParRK: Dec. 3, Mrs. Langtry in repertoire, 
“Esther Sandroz ” and “ A Wife’s Peril.” 
Dec. 10, Hoyt’s “A Black Sheep,” Mr. 
Hoyt’s latest novelty. 

TREMONT : Dec. 3, “ Princess Bonnie,” a comic 
opera in two acts, with words and music by 
Mr. Willard Spencer, author of “ The Little 
Tycoon.” A two weeks’ run. 

Dec. 17, The Liliputians, in “ Humpty 
Dumpty up to date.” Two weeks. 
Dec. 31, Lillian Russell. 


It is impossible to classify all the hetero- 
geneous plays of the past month. The fol- 
lowingis an imperfect one, but it may serve 
to show the important part played by the 
melodrama. These have been largely ofa 
high order as such plays go, and they have, in 
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keeping with the times, been enlivened by 
high class specialties and comedy. Notable 
among these has been “ Old Kentucky ” at the 
Boston in its long and highly successful run of 
ten weeks playing to more people and more 
money than any other rival for the same 
length of time. It is a pleasing, characteris- 
tic Southern drama, particularly worthy of 
mention being the dancing of the pickanin- 
nies and their famous band. 

Scenes from Southern life seem to be be- 
coming popular as shown by the audiences of 
the Grand Opera House to witness “Coon 
Hollow,” Charles E. Callahan’s Romantic 
Comedy of Tennessee Life. In this as in 
‘Old Kentucky,” pickaninny dancing was the 
principal specialty and won merited applause. 
Though entitled a romantic comedy in four 
acts, it would appropriately be named a 
melodrama, as it is decidedly sensational, 
realistic and rendered with musical accom- 
paniment. Though new to Boston audiences, 
it was one of its successes, the third act be- 
ing decidedly strong— notably Miss Floy 
Crowell as Clyde Harrod, Miss Louise Hamil- 
ton in her dancing, and Messrs. Gus Mortimer 
and Lester Lonergan. The Southern dialect 
and local coloring gave it a distinct Southern 
flavor. abs 

The new “ Paul Kauvar,” Steele Mackaye’s 
masterpiece, was given to good audiences at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre. Not new to the 
Boston public, this stirring revolutionary 
drama has still been rejuvenated and improved 
as rendered by the Eugene Robinson Com- 
pany and interpreted by the leading man, Mr. 
J. Harvey Cook, as Paul Kauvar, and Miss 
Esther Lyonsas Diane. Special attention was 
given to setting and scene effects and the cast 
was acceptable. 

At the Bowdoin also was a week’s revival 
of the oldtime favorites, Janauschek and Kate 
Claxton, in the “Two Orphans,” and for one 
night in ‘‘ My Lady Reckless,” called an 
adaptation by Arthur Forrest of Miss M. D. 
Braddon’s “ Aurora Floyd.” The former play 
everyone has seen, Miss Claxton as Louise, 
Mme. Janauschek as Countess de Liniers. 
“ My Lady Reckless ” received its first Ameri- 
can production before a good but not en- 
thusiastic audience. The dramatization was 
weak, but Mme. Janauschek’s interpretations 
were characterized by all their former vigor. 
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The melodrama at the Castle Square, “ Cap- 
tain Paul,” which ran from the opening of the 
new and attractive theatre until Christmas 
week, improved as time went on. Its third 
act was decidedly its strongest card and boomed 
the play. Its advertising was expensive and 
judicious, both in a commendatory and de- 
precatory way. The history of the change 
in its title 76/e was an interesting one to which 
the appointment of Mr. A. S. Lipman as Capt. 
Paul lent added interest. The numerous ex- 
cursions and free car rides to and from the 
theatre were a capital means of advertisement. 

A glance at our calendar for December will 
show that melodrama is still popular with a 
large class of Boston’s theatre going public. 
Neither its antiquated, conventional methods 
nor the deprecations of the press appear to 
lessen, to any great degree, its hold upon a 
certain class. This fact seems, as stated above, 
to be chiefly due to the increasing large’ comic 
element that is introduced of late. This 
seems to be what has kept afloat many pieces 
like “ The Cross Roads of Life,” given for one 
week at the Grand Opera House. This piece 
was the first Boston presentation of Messrs. 


Garrick and Collier’s revision of Miron Leffing- 


well’s melodrama. Despite the conventional- 
ity of the melodrama, which was puerile, the 
comedy element, particularly of Helena Col- 
lier, made it pleasant to a good house. Miss 
Collier was jolly as a soubrette and graceful in 
her dancing. 

“The Kentucky Girl” followed at the 
Grand Opera, and during Christmas week a 
production of “Oliver Twist,” with Frank J. 
Keenan, Charles Barron, William A. Mestayer 
and Elita Proctor Otis in the cast. 

One of the strongest productions of the 
month, and one around which centred the 
most interest, was the appearance of Miss 
Marie Burroughs here for the first time ina 
starring tour, in Mr. A. W. Pinero’s famous 
play entitled “The Profligate.’ Always a 
favorite, both for her beauty and charming 
personality as well as for her dramatic talent, 
she was sure to score a success. She had al- 
ready done so with Mr. E. S. Willard. And 
on this account Miss Burroughs was strongly 
urged to appear again as Vashti in “ Judah” 
which she did for the balance of the engage- 
ment after “The Profligate” had held the 
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boards for half the month. In “ Judah” also 
was afforded an opportunity to contrast Mr. 
Willard and Mr. John E. Kellard, already 
known here as a rising young actor of strong 
character; both having played the same réle 
with Miss Burroughs. 

“The Profligate” is of a genre similar to 
“Sowing the Wind” and “ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” It may not be right to call 
these plays types. They are to be considered 
only in the concrete. But they may point a 
powerful moral, subject to abstract generaliza- 
tion. In this case they preach a powerful 
sermon, the text of which, so familiar in the 
pulpit, is “‘ Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
and “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.”” Whether Daudets’s “Sappho” 
teaches morality isan open question. Whether 
these plays are conducive to good morality is 
also doubtful. But they are timely and replete 
with powerful dramatic situations. “The 
Profligate,” though possibly less elaborate in 
action than “Sowing the Wind,” is yet in- 
tense to a harrowing degree not so noticeable 
in the latter. There is no laughing in this 
piece. The lightness of the first act soon 
grows to heavy tragedy. Dunstan Renshaw 
cannot bury his past so deep that the woman 
wronged by him cannot dig it up. This fear 
of an impending disclosure haunts the victim 
through even bis hours of happiness, and 
hangs like the sword of Damocles over his 
head. The climax at the end of the second 
and fourth acts was particularly strong, when 
the cry, ‘Come back, come back,” revealed 
to the audience the sure disclosure that was 
inevitably to follow. Mr. Massen as the 
lawyer gives a strong and careful impersona- 
tion of a noble character. The victim, Bev- 
erly Sitgreaves, overdoes the dramatic action 
which appears not to call for melodrama in 
either tone or gesture. The other characters 
were taken by Messrs. T. M. Brown, Harry 
St. Maur, H. A. Barfoot, Fred Maxwell, W. 
H. Willats, Kate Lester, Marion Abbott, and 
Eleanor Perry. Miss Burroughs is confident 
of the future of “The Profligate,” but we 
regret its depressing effect. Like “ Judah,” 
which is too well known in Boston to need 
reviewing, it leaves too painful an impression. 
But as a psychological study both it and 
“ Judah ” will always be popular. But a poor 
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starving Vashti and a Presbyterian minister 
perjuring himself are not cheerful subjects of 
contemplation. 

“The Amazons,” Christmas week at the 
same house, have already proved themselves 
such favorites both with the new woman 
movement and athletic people in general as to 
need no comment. 

As satirical comedy, a popular example is 
found in Roland Reed’s “ Politician ” given at 
the Boston Museum. Suggestive of Robson’s 
“ Senator” or Florence’s “ Mighty Dollar,” 
Mr. Reed, as General Josiah Limber, the 
politician, satirizes the tricks and schemes of 
modern politics in a most humorous way. 
The comedy is the strongest of Mr. Reed’s 
and was a palpable hit, suggesting Mr. J. T. 
Raymond’s work. Mr. Reed has not disap- 
pointed either the audience or himself in his 
selection five years ago of Miss Isadore Rush 
for the part of Cleopatra Sturgess, a twentieth 
century woman who enters into the campaign 
like a pushing politician and makes the 
woman suffrage movement one of its princi- 
pal issues. Her mannjsh attire was very 
’ striking. She looked and acted the part 


without forgetting that she was a woman. 
The remainder of the cast was acceptable and 
played the entire month to full houses, despite 
the numerous counter attractions of Christmas 


season and Mr. J. L. Stoddard lecturing to 
immense houses on Paris, Switzerland, Rome 
and Norway. 

At the Park Theatre, Thursday, December 
6, Mrs. Langtry and her own company pre- 
sented in her own charming way a modern 
society play in four acts entitled, “A Wife’s 
Peril.” It is billed as by Messrs, B. C. Steph- 
enson and Clement Scott. But why it should 
not be called an adaptation by them it is hard 
to understand. It is rather an almost literal 
translation of Sardou’s ‘‘Nos Intimes,” as 
old theatre-goers abroad will at once recog- 
nize in the “ friends” that are no friends — 
but bores and boors. Sardou’s capital satire 
on friendship is too well known under the 
title of “Our Intimates” to need further 
mention. Honor to whom honor is due. 
Even Whistler’s criticism of Du Maurier 
smacks of the same flavor. 

The plot is un peu risgué or it would not 
be Frenchy. But though laid in England the 
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theme is equally true of society life in New 
York or Boston, The Porcus Americanus cer- 
tainly exists outside of Chicago, and this réle 
was capitally delineated by Mr. Pigott in the 
parasite, Sir Woodbine Grafton. Sir George 
Ormond, as the soul of hospitality, allows the 
cuckoo Captain Bradford to enter his nest, 
but the harpie is kindly removed by the host’s 
presentation of an army commission for his 
friend before the latter had time to defile the 
nest. The time, the present; the place, Or- 
mond Court, England; the action, in the 
requisite classical three days. What better 
commentary on the three unities! 

A satire on “ friendship,” so called, and mis- 
used hospitality almost identical to the above 
is seen also in the German comedy given this 
week at the Boylston Schulverein entitled 
‘Der Sclave,” a four-act play by Gustav von 
Moser. 

Mrs. Langtry is too well known to need 
further mention as Lady Ormond. Though 
not making pretentions to conspicuous histri- 
onic talent Mrs. Langtry is a most conscien- 
tious artiste and her advance in favor is most 
noticeable. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the ladies went primarily to see the 
gowns, those wonderful creations of Worth and 
La Feriere—the glory of the “Lily.” “ Es- 
ther Sandroz” and “The Wife’s Peril” filled 
the week. 

So much for the drama. With relief we 
turn to the lighter opera and comedy. Of the 
former December has given three produc- 
tions: “ Princess Bonnie,” “ The Little Troop- 
er” and “ Jacinta.” 

The Princess Bonnie, though holding the 
boards two weeks, would ordinarily, except 
for the counter Christmas attractions have 
seen a protracted run. Miss Eleanor Mayo 
won host of friends in the part of Bonnie 
both for her face and voice. Her soprano 
was easy and sweet and her personality went 
along way toward making the piece a suc- 
cess. Frank Daniels as “Shrimps” was 
irressitibly funny in his various imperson- 
ations. This opera from the pen of Willard 
Spencer had enjoyed a phenomenal run of 140 
nights in the Quaker City. 

“The Little Trooper,” a “ vaudeville 
operetta” by Raymond and Mars, adapted by 
Mr. Clay M. Greene, music by William Furst 
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and Victor Roger. In a word the music is 
fair; the text “Frenchy.” Adapted from 
‘*Les Vingt-huit Jours de Clairette ” it must 
needs be so. What few shady allusions were 
noticeable to the audience were rather ap- 
preciated than otherwise, but they would have 
sounded much more savory in the original. 
The plot revolves around the adventures of 
Clairette Duval in search of her husband 
Emile at the Hussar regiment. She is in- 
formed that another lady love is passed as 
his wife, so she masquerades as a Hussar 
lieutenant and gets everyone into difficulty. 
Della Fox in this vé/e, sang, danced like a 
sunbeam, and smiled her way into popular 
favor. Her curious little inflection of voice 
and her mannish ways well befit the part. 
Jefferson d’Angelis was irresistibly funny as 
the old rake, an amorous lady killer with a 
stiff-legged halt who kept the audience in 
peals of merriment. The score was not orig- 
inal but in the usual light, opera vein. Della 
Fox’s song, rhythmical and catchy, “ She isa 
daisy, daisy, daisy,” certainly caught with the 
andience and is bound to be popular. 

The hit of the month in musical comedy was 


“The Gaiety Girl” at the Hollis, with Mr. 
George Edwardes’ company from the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, London, and from Daley’s— 
over three hundred nights in London and ten 


weeks in New York. Words by Owen Hall, 
lyrics by Harry Greenbank and music by Sid- 
ney Jones. 

Characterized by almost no plot, it is a 
beauty show far excellence. Pretty girls, can- 
can dancing, ballards and frisky burlesque give 
London music-hall life with the French flavor- 
ing of the “ Moulin Rouge.” Major Barclay, 
an old cockatoo, made up in face to perfection, 
was portrayed in a capital way by Mr. Fred 
Kaye, who walked, talked, acted and even 
tried to sing like a gouty old army roué. His 
was the hit of the evening. Mr. Leedham 
Banlock, also as Sir Lewis Grey, played a con- 
spicuous part as judge of the divorce court. 
Mr. Bradfield as Dr. Brierly, the honorary 
physician of the Life Guards, Miss Decima 
Moore (the tenth daughter) and Miss Palotta 
as the French maid, were singled out for dis- 
tinction. The French maid looked and acted 
her part with a delightful accent and piquancy 
charming tothe audience. But the skirt danc- 
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ing of Cissy Fitzgerald was what drew the 
Harvard boys and was more fin de siéc/e than 
anything before seen at the old Hollis. 

Boston’s old friends, the Liliputians, re- 
visited the Tremont to the delight of the little 
folks and many older ones, There is no need 
describing old friends. The children were 
delighted and perhaps understood the other 
little people better when they lasped into the 
vernacular. The clean, wholesome little fairy 
tale was particularly appropriate for the 
Christmas season, and the pantomime and 
ballets were received with delight by the 
little folks —to say nothing of that object of 
admiration, the giant Kaleb. 

Among the farce comedies with their at- 
tendant vaudeville are Hoyt’s “A Black 
Sheep,” at the Park, and a return of the 
familiar “Sport McAllister, or One of the 
400,”’ at the Bowdoin Square. This is a re- 
sponse to the cry of the times, for a variety 
show ofa most convulsively funny character 
on the legitimate stage. If at all subject to 
classification it may be said to belong to a No 
Name Series. As a farce it is characterized 
by such an entire absence of plot, as like Mr. 
Hoyt’s plays, to be “ constructed for laughing 
purposes only.” 

“A Black Sheep” at the Park, Mr. Hoyt’s 
latest, is fresh and original, as all Mr. 
Hoyt’s drolleries. The wit and humor are 
strictly American, in striking contrast to the 
Irish order. As usual Mr. Hoyt gives his 
characters the suggestive names so often seen 
in the old English writers. In this case Mr. 
Goodrich Mudd, Goodfellow Gunning and 
Hot Stuff are samples. Mr. Mudd, aéias 
Hot Stuff from Tombstone, Arizona, furnishes 
Mr. Hoyt ample opportunity for his caustic 
satire of western life. Mr. Otis Harlan gives this 
character its fullest possibilities even after Hot 
Stuff becomes an Anglomaniac dude. Mr. 
William de Vere as the editor is a very funny 
burlesque on the gunning and drinking pro- 
clivities of many Westerners. A_ stranded 
dramatic company desiring to return to New 
York furnishes ample opportunity for all the 
funny variety business that a satirical farce 
comedy of this type is supposed to supply for 
the delectation of an expectant audience. It 
is billed for a long run. 





Hope Benham — A Story for Girls. 

Miss Nora Perry is no novice in the art of 
pleasing and instructing the youthful among 
the gentler sex. This is the fourth of her 
charming stories for girls, and it has proven a 
peculiarly apt companion piece to “ Another 
Flock of Girls,’ “A Rosebud-Garden of 
Girls,” and “Lyrics and Legends” —all of 
them noted for their delicate simplicity, and 
for the golden thread of character building 
that has rendered each of them an attractive 
study in itself. None of them contain any of 
that tinsel or spangle of so-called fashionable 
life which appeals so strongly to the fin ae 
stécle girl. In them all the homelier virtues 
‘of purity, honesty, fidelity and truth are prop- 
erly apotheosized, while the frivolities and 
emptiness of a useless life are pointed out in 
such plain and candid language as cannot 
fail to leave its impress upon the virgin mind. 

“Hope Benham ” is a story which appeals 
with especial strength to minds that are as 
yet untainted with the misery ofa ‘wicked 
world. And the lessons it conveys are such 
as must be always followed by results that are 
clean, wholesome and pure, in a rare degree. 

The volume is handsomely bound, and pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. There is 
nothing unreal or far fetched in the method 
ofthe tale. Itis as fragrant and as healthy 
asthe rose; while the author seems to be so 
thoroughly in sympathy with the nature of 
young girls as to be able, without great effort, 
to reach their minds and hearts. 


{* Hope Benham,” by Nora Perry. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. ] 


Asiatic Breezes. 


In “ Asiatic Breezes” our party, consisting 
of all our old friends of the previous volumes, 


after their return from their explorations and 
adventures in the Nile country, board the 
steamers and leave Alexandria. The 
“Maud” sails from the Island of Cyprus, 
meeting a severe gale on the passage, which 
is vividly described, together with their sub- 
sequent adventures at the Island. In due 
time the steamers join company and proceed 
through the Suez Canal, the construction and 
operation of which is carefully explained. 
Through the efforts of Capt. Ringgold and the 
professor, much information is’ conveyed to 
the party regarding the places visited and the 
objects seen, as well as the surrounding 
country —and there are exciting incident 
and adventure enough to retain the interest 
of those who are not attracted solely by the 
instruction given. This volume completes 
the second series of the “All-Over-the-World 
Library.” 
[‘‘ Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the Wing,” 
by OLIVER Optic. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25.] 


Historic Danvers. 


Such is the title ofa very neat and pretty 
little book with embossed paper covers, which 
Mr. Frank E. Moynahan, editor of the Dan- 
vers Mirror, has just published, and which 
contains sixty-five views of historic houses and 
other interesting objects or scenes in that 
town with fifty pages of written text by way 
of description and information. Danvers is 
one of the most prosperous and attractive 
towns in Massachusetts andit is particularly 
noted for its memorable annals, its ancient 
landmarks, the many eminent men who have 
been born in itor have lived in it, and the 
diversified and charming features of its land- 
scapes. Among the illustrations of the 
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souvenir volume there are exquisite pictures of 
hill and road and river and shore. 


(“ Historic Danvers,” by Ezra D. HINEs. 
Danvers: Frank E. Moynahan. ] 


Mollie Miller. 


In the preceding volume, “The Little 
Millers,’ Mrs. Merriman expressed the in- 
tention,in which she has since been encour- 
aged by many readers, of making the further 
career of the Miller family the subject of the 
later volume. This intention is carried into 
effect in ‘‘ Mollie Miller.” We follow Mollie, 
Ned and Max and their “adopted child” 
Johnnie, through the many pleasures and 
vicissitudes of youth, observing the formation 
of their characters through changing fortunes, 
with increasing interest. The struggles and 
trials of these young people in their endeavors 
to rise above their circumstances are present- 
ed with much natural incident, gentle humor 
and bright dialogue, and the volume will be an 
inspiration to all young readers. It is one of 
the best stories Mrs. Merriman has written. 


[“ Mollie Miller.” by Errrz W. MERRIMAN. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 


Miss Townsend has many admirers, and 
anything new from her pen will be received by 
them with great pleasure aud interest. She 
always introduces us to characters we like to 
associate with. She does not seem to expend 
much energy in giving us psychogical analysis, 
but manages to call out our hearts to them. 
She throws upon our senses the charm of 
youth and beauty without deminishing our 
reverence for the soul within it, or permititng 
us to forget that it is a blossom of Divine 
Thought. Her plots are always ingenious and 
full of interest, and incidents and situations 
follow swiftly in her stories. Her books are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has 
brilliant descriptive and imaginative powers, 
which are displayed at their best in this new 
story. In it she pictures the lives of some 
very interesting people, prominent among 
whom are Dorothy Draycott and her brother 
Tom, a Harvard student, two very strong and 
attractive characters. Boston and vicinity 
furnish the groundwork for most of the scenes, 
the movements and incidents of which are 
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sufficiently alluring to keep the reader’s inter- 
est and attention to the end. 


[* Sirs, only Seventeen,” by VIRGINIA F, 
TOWNSEND. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. | 


The Library Catalogue of Books, Manu- 
scripts and Prints. 


Owners of libraries will find in this volume 
just what they long have sought—a blank 
book of convenient size, ruled, with printed 
headings giving columns for title, shelf or 
mark, author, size, date, number of pages, 
publisher, etc., of each book in the library. 
At the end of the catalogue are a few pages 
ruled and printed for those who are so good- 
natured as to lend their books. If there were 
no other advantages, the cost and trouble of 
the catalogue would be fully compensated in 
the avoidance of the loss and destruction of 
many valuable works, of which every one com- 
plains as the ill-deserved but too common 
consegence of kindness in loaning books. By 
the arrangement of this Catalogue any book 
desired can be found at a glance — and its use 
will be a great help to any book-owner, be his 
library large or small. 


[The Library Catalogue of Books, Manu- 
scripts and Prints.” Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. ] 

Marie. 

Three volumes in the now famous “ Captain 
January” series, by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
have preceded that which is called 
“ Marie,” and which has about it that peculiar 
charm and fascination always attendant upon 
a real life story, when narrated in a fairy 
tale style. Through it all runs the gleam and 
brilliancy of that divine alchemy which min- 
gles the bitter gall of a despotic and unlov- 
able character with the palatable wine of an 
artless and childish zmsouctance. 

Marie, the heroine, is a little French girl, 
untutored and unschooled, who escapes from 
a life of wretched drudgery with a wandering 
band of rough musicians, bearing with her, as 
her only earthly possession, her dearly loved 
violin, with which’ in her arms, “ pouring forth 
a thousand melodies, there before unheard,’’ 
she finds herself in the one narrow street of an 
old-fashioned New England village. The 
principal man of the settlement, descended 
from a Puritanic line, bigoted, austere and 
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stern, all unexpectedly comes upon her there, 
uncouth and ragged in her single dress— 
with naked, dust-stained feet — but of fair and 
winsome beauty, both in face and form. 

Straightway he falls in love with the delicate, 
fragile contrast to his rugged self, and takes 
her to one of those white-souled spinisters of 
the past, who folds to her heart the desolate 
little waif, and makes for her a home of such 
happiness as she had never once dreamed of 
enjoying, and where at once begins the reitera- 
tion of the old, old story of love and joy, of 
marriage, and of happiness forevermore. 

The characters are lifelike, and the inci- 
dents, while frequent and commonplace, are 
told in a new and easy style, which cannot 
fail to please. 


“ Marie,” by LAURA E. RICHARDS. Boston : 
y 
Estes & Lauriat. 


Songs from Vagabondia. 

The mere sight of this little volume at once 
attracts. The oddity ofits general makeup, 
by the University Press, and the novelty of 
its designs, by Tom B. Meteyard, create an 
anxiety to discover what it is that is bound 
within. And right royally is the reader re- 
paid, for he finds therein the secret of many of 
the real enjoyments in our lives. 

As in Longfellow’s philosophy, dwelling on 
the reality and the earnestness of existence, 
he did not aimto rob our human kind of all 
chance of relaxation from its duties and its 
cares, so would the philosophy of the ancients 
have been far more forcible and strong, in its 
general acceptation, if it had not shed all 
around it an atmosphere of sorrow and de- 
spair. To us of the present day, mingling 
our work with mental entertainment, more 
true happiness is constantly assured. 

Life is many-sided, and most of its sides are 
absolutely lost to those who confine them- 
selves to the dull routine of daily toil, unre- 
lieved by any effort to delight or ease the 
mind. 

Itis only in the realms of Bohemia or of 
Vagabondism that the veritable philosophy of 
life can be always found; and therefore it is 
that in this queer-looking little work, a strik- 
ing counterpart of human mystery, is enfolded 
many a thought that makes sublime man’s 
grosser nature, and awakens in the soula 
livelier response to the teachings of divinity 


than is contained in many a volume of for- 
gotten lore. 
In its opening lines, 
Have little care that Life is brief, 
And less that Art is long; 
Success is in the silences, 
Though fame is in the song, 
it tells the story that real happiness, which is 
the true success, is to be found in silence and 
in shade; while in its ending the moral of 
“dust to dust” is vividly conveyed in two 
short stanzas : — 
With the orient in her eyes 
Life, my mistress, lured me on, 
“ Knowledge, ” said that look of hers, 
“ Shall be yours when all is done.” 


Like a pomegranate in halves, 
“ Drink me,” said that mouth of hers, 
AndI drank, who now am here, 
Where my dust with dust confers. 
Between these two there are many bright 
and sparkling lines— of joy and sorrow, of 
light and shade, of pleasure and of woe, all 
combining to form an exquisite collection of 
versatility and of wit, illustrative of the talent 
of its two authors, Bliss Carman and Richard 
Hovey. 


[“Songs from Vagabondia,” by Biss Car- 
MAN and RICHARD Hovey. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. London: Elkins 
Mathews & John Lane. ] 


The White Crown. 


This volume contains three hundred and 
thirty-six pages of interest and amusement, 
from the pen of Mr. Herbert D. Ward, one 
of the most popular authors of the day. It is 
a book of short stories, eight in number, 
bearing the following titles: ‘“ The White 
Crown,” ‘‘ The Semaphore,” “ The Value of a 
Cipher,” “A Romance of the Faith,” ‘‘ Only 
an Incident,” “ A Cast of the Net” (reprinted 
from Harper's Magazine), ‘‘The Equation of 
a Failure,” and “The Missing Interpreter.” 


[The White Crown and Other Stories,” by 
HERBERT D. WarD. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Grizzly’s Little Pard. 

The writings of Elizabeth Maxwell Com- 
fort are very pleasing to children. She has a 
happy faculty of teaching wholesome truth in 
an interesting manner, a quality, by the way, 
lacking in many of our writers for the young. 
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Heroine of 


Her book entitled “The Little 
Poverty Flat” is well known, having a place 
in almost every library catering to the tastes of 
youthful readers. ‘“Grizzly’s Little Pard,” 
her latest effort, is as interesting and as high 
in character as the former book and will no 
doubt become as popular. It is just the kind 
of reading parents should select for their 
children, as it supplies amusement as well as 
lessons in morals. 


[“ Grizzly’s Little Pard,” by E. M. Com- 
FORT. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
75 cents. | 


Diary of a Boston School Girl. 

This quaintly and at the same time prettily 
bound little volume tells us, in an interesting 
form, of a portion of the diary that was kept 
by Anna Green Winslow, when she went to 
school in Boston, in 1771. Her home was in 
Nova Scotia, the birthplace of her parents, 
and she was sent here so that she might be 
“finished” by Boston teachers. Her diary 
was kept for the benefit and enjoyment of her 
father and mother, and affords a curious in- 
sight, for readers of the present day, into the 
everyday life of a young girl at that time, and 
what may be called the serious and practical 
“diversions” in which she was allowed to 
indulge. Her relatives here were some of the 
best representatives of New England Brah- 
mins, and members of the Old South Church, 
and it is therefore that she was in a position 
to observe what took place in what was then 
regarded as “ polite society” and to hand it 
down to posterity, in childish and spontaneous 
form. 

Her diary runs from 1771 to 1773, and she 
did not live very long after it was written. 
For the introduction to the book contains a 
pathetic allusion to her untimely death. It 
says: “ The tradition in the Winslow family is 
that Anna Green Winslow died of consump- 
tion, at Marshfield, in the fall of 1779. There 
is no record of her death, in church or town, 
no known grave or headstone to mark her 
last resting place. And to us she is not dead, 
but lives and speaks, a loving, endearing little 
child; not so passionate and gifted and rare a 
creature as that star among children, Margery 
Fleming, but a natural and gifted little flower 
of New England life; fated never to grow old 
or feeble or dull or sad, but to live forever in 
the glamour of eternal, happy youth, through 
the few pages of her time-stained diary.” 
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Her diary isa queer mixture, in places, of 
religion, gossip and allusions to the clothes 
she wore. But there is no doubt that through 
it all her innocent childish soul was permeated 
with a beautiful faith in the happy life that 
was tocome. After referring to certain ques- 
tions in the catechism and dwelling upon what 
are the “ decrees of God,” she naively writes: 
“But my aunt says that a miss of twelve years 
can’t possibly do justice to the nicest questions 
in divinity, and therefore had better not at- 
tempt a repetition of particulars that she finds 
lie somewhat confused in my young mind.” 
At another date she writes about the various 
articles in a newly acquired costume, notably 
“pompedore” sleeves and gloves, and says, 
“This is the first time since I came to Boston 
that my dressing has_ given satisfaction.” 
Again, in speaking of the manner in which 
her hair was arranged, she says: ‘‘ This famous 
roll is not made wholly of a red cow tail, but 
is a mixture of that and horse hair (very 
coarse) and a little human hair of yellow hue, 
that I suppose was taken out of the back 
part of an old wig. But D-——(the barber) 
made it (our head) all corded together and 
twisted up. When it first came home aunt 
put it on and my newcap onit. Then she 
took up her apron and measured me, and 
from the roots of the hair on my forehead I 
measured above an inch longer than I did 
downwards, from the roots of my hair to the 
end of my chin. Nothing renders a young 
person more amiable than virtue and modesty, 
without the aid of false hair, red cow tail, or 
Dace,” 

[Diary of Anna Green Winslow. Edited by 
ALICE Morse Earle. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] 


The Brownies Around the World. 


Palmer Cox’s delightful little “ Brownies ” 
hardly need an introduction to a public which 
has for years laughed at the queer pranks of 
these amusing iittle people, and has spent 
many pleasent hours in picking out the Dude, 
the Irishman, the Dutchman, and other famous 
characters of Brownieland. Few books for chil- 
dren have been so successful as these Brownie 
books, of which more than one hundred thou- 
sand have beensold. ‘The Brownies Around 
the World,” the latest of the series, describes 
in picture and verse the adventures of the 
Brownie band abroad—their trip across the 
Atlantic, and their visits to the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia and Africa. 


[“The Brownies Around the World,” by 
PALMER Cox. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.50. 
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